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Prepare  Yourself 
for  Success 
in  this  New  Field 

of  BIG  PAY 

and  Real  Opportunity 
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Sensationally  rapid  development  of  the 
band  and  orchestra  movement  in  public  schools 
opens  up  a  remarkable  new  field  ol  opportunity. 
The  demand  for  qualified  teachers,  supervisors  and 
directors  has  far  outgrown  the  supply.  Sal¬ 
aries  have  advanced  to  attractive  figures, 
and  the  work  itself  is  pleasant — the  associa- 
tions  inspiring — the  future  unlimited. 

Now  you  can  prepare  yourself  for  out- 
standing  success  in  this  field.  You  can  get 
just  the  training  you  need  to  qualify  for 
the  choicest  positions. 

Bandmasters*  Training  School 

Directed  by  Captain  A.  R.  Gish 

The  Bandmasters’  Training  Course  of  the  Conn  Na¬ 
tional  SdKwl  of  Music  has  been  developed  to  train  teachers  for 
this  great  work.  At  the  head  of  this  school  is  Cimtain  A.  R.  Gish, 

School  Band, 


tional  School  of  Music  with  power  to  grant  our  grad¬ 
uates  legal  teaching  certificates.  This  school  is  also 
qualified  to  aa-ard  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music  and 
Master  of  Music.  Since  Illinois  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  a  certificate  from 
this  school  qualifies  you  to  teach  all  branches  of  music 
in  any  state  in  the  Union. 

Decide  now  to  investigate  this  remarkable  new 
course  and  the  unusual  opportunities  it  offers  you.  En¬ 
rollments  are  coming  in  rapidly  and  applications  for 
registrations  will  be  accept^  in  the  order  of  their  re¬ 
ceipt.  Call,  telephone  or  mail  the  coupon  for  further 
information. 

Courses  to  Meet  EVERY  Need 

We  also  offer  additional  courses  suited  to  the  needs  of  all  bands¬ 
men.  Classes  for  beginners  and  for  advanced  students.  Nationally 
famous  teachers.  Finest  teaching  facilities  available.  Home  study 
courses  for  those  unable  to  come  to  Chicago.  No  matter  what 
your  instruction  needs  may  be  this  school  offers  you  the  key  to 
success.  Mail  coupon  for  full  details. _ 


CAPTAIN  A.  R.  GISH 

Educatkmal  Director  Conn 
Natkwul  School  of  Muaic 


for  six  years  bandmaster  of  the  Nicholas  Senn  „ 

Chicago — winners  of  the  National  High  School  Band  Championship 
for  1M9  and  1930.  Associated  with  Captain  Gish  are  many  of  the 
most  prominent  professors  and  artists  in  America.  Prominent  mem¬ 
bers  erf  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  The  Chicago  Civic  Grand 
Opera  Orchestra,  Chicago  Uttle  Synmhony  Orchestra  and  other 
world  famed  musical  organisations.  Graduates  of  great  universi¬ 
ties  and  conservatories.  A  carefully  selected,  well  balanced  faculty 
that  has  led  school  examiners  and  prominent  bandmasters  to  pro- 
daim  ours  the  “finest  bandmasters’  training  course  in  existence.” 

The  course  is  complete  and  exhaustive.  It  covers  conducting, 
theory  and  every  required  subject.  It  includes  weekly  concert 
band  rehearsr.ls  with  unequalled  opportunities  to  acquire  Routine 
and  Repertoire.  Practical  work  in  teaching,  through  the  Sdmol 
Bands  in  Chicago  «uc’  vicinity  which  are  under  our  supervision. 
Nowhere  else  can  yc'>  secure  all  these  advantages. 

A  Nationally  Accredited  School 

Read  the  letter  above,  from  the  Rlinois  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction — conferring  i^Bcial  recognition  upon  the  Conn  Na- 


CONN  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OP  MUSIC,  INC.,  DBPT.  143 
soe  Sooth  WabMh  Ato.,  CWt^o,  lU. 

Without  obUsation,  pleoM  tend  me  foil  information  on  eoamtebeekad  below. 
[  1  Six  Weeke'  Summer  School  Course,  Bandmaster  Training. 

[  ]  Resident  school  instruction  on. . Instrument. 

[  ]  Home  study  coutM  on . — . InstnimenL 

Nwne - - - - - - 


Conn  National  School  of  M1JSIC9  Ine. 

506  S*  Wabash  Ave.9  Mhtpi,  24^9  C9iieag09  Illinois 
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,  Dealers 

Point  Proudly  to 
this  Trademark 


The  well-known  trademark  that’s  engraved  on  each 
Elkhart  Band  Instrument  is  a  mark  of  distinction  in  the 
field  of  popular  priced  instruments.  Your  Elkhart  dealer  will 
tell  you  that  you  can  depend  on  gening  maximum  value 
from  every  instrument  that  bears  this  mark.  For  every  such 
instrument  is  sold  under  a  binding  faaory  guarantee. 

Made  in  a  modem  factory.  Designed  and  built  by  band 
instrument  specialists.  Triple  inspected  to  insure  satis- 
fiurtion.  Elkhart  Band  Instruments  offer  a  real  extra  measure 
of  value  at  a  price  all  can  afford. 

Go  to  your  Elkhart  dealer  and  ask  to  see  an  Elkhart 
Comet,  Trombone,  Saxophone  or  whatever  your  favorite 
instrument  may  be.  There  is  a  full  line  —  33  fine  models. 
Each  an  outstanding  buy.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  attrac¬ 
tive  lines,  beautiful  finish  and  wealth  of  refinements.  Then 
test  the  tone  and  mechanical  aaion.  You’ll  agree  there  is 
nothing  finer  at  anywhere  near  the  price. 

Rapidly  increasing  sales  prove  Elkhart’s  popularity. 
Many  fine  school  bands  are  Elkhart  equipped  throughout. 
An  Elkhart  is  the  answer  to  those  who  want  instruments 
that  offer  no  handicap  to  either  progress  or  pocketbook. 

See  them  at  your  dealer’s  now  or  write  us  for  free 
literature  and  full  information.  Free  trial  may  be 
arranged  on  any  Elkhart. 


MAIL  THIS 
COUPON 


Elkhart  Band  Instrument  Company 

232  Jackson  St.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
Without  obligation,  please  send  complete  catalog  and  free  trial 
information  on  Elkhart  Band  Instruments. 
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Washington,  Lincoln  and  Music 
O  the  month  of  February  goes  the  credit  for  having 
brought  to  America  our  two  greatest  men.  These 
two  eminent  presidents  fought  in  their  turn  for  inde¬ 
pendence — independence  of  the  type  that  was  needed  at 
their  respective  periods  of  life.  Washington,  the  Father 
of  our  Country,  skillfully  piloted  us  out  of  the  wilderness 
of  bondage  to  outside  domination.  Lincoln,  the  emanci¬ 
pator,  led  us  out  of  the  wilderness  of  bondage  within;  a 
scourge  of  intolerance  that  threatened  the  structure  of  the 
new  republic  and  would  have  in  time  reversed  the  work 
that  Washington  had  accomplished. 

So  nearly  equal  in  greatness  are  these  two  men  that  a 
choice  between  them  has  for  many  years  been  a  spectacular 
subject  for  debate  in  schools  where  debating  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed.  And  yet  these  two  men  walked  out  of  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  environments.  The  Washington  family  was  of 
cultured  Virginia  stock,  while  the  Lincolns  of  Kentucky 
were  without  education  or  refinement.  And  what  infiuence, 
if  any,  did  music  exert  upon  these  two  unfolding  minds  of 
predestined  greatness? 

Neither  of  them,  for  example,  ever  heard  jazz;  neither 
of  them  ever  danced  a  one-step,  a  fox-trot  or  a  two-step. 
And  just  think,  neither  of  them  ever  knew  a  large  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra.  What  thrills  would  chill  the  b'.ood  of 
these  two,  if  they  could  attend  a  school  band  or  orchestra 
concert  today. 

Sixty-six  years  before  Lincoln,  Washington  had  passed 
away;  but  he,  as  well  as  Lincoln,  knew  well  the  music  of 
the  violin,  the  banjo,  the  harpsichord,  the  pipe  organ,  the 
fife  and  drum,  and  by  Lincoln’s  time  had  come  the  reed 
organ.  Singing,  the  oldest  form  of  musical  expression,  was 
of  course  common  to  both  of  them.  One  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Francis  Hopkinson,  (the 
first  real  American  composer  and  a  good  friend  of  Mr. 
Washington)  once  received  this  letter  from  G.  W. :  “.  .  . 

Alas!  What  can  I  do  to  support  (your  songs  dedicated  to 
me)  ?  I  can  neither  sing  one  of  the  songs  nor  raise  a  single 
note  on  any  instrument  to  convince  the  unbelieving.” 

Nevertheless,  our  first  president  was  a  music  lover.  He 
seldom  missed  a  concert  or  performance  of  the  opera  in 
any  nearby  city.  His  favorite  opera  was  “The  Poor  Sol¬ 
dier,”  by  Mr.  Shields  of  London.  To  his  little  adopted^ 
daughter,  Nelly  Custis,  he  gave  a  harpsichord,  costing  one 
thousand  dollars — a  vast  su^  for  those  days — and  on  it 
she  learned  to  play  “The  Wayworn  Traveller,”  a  song  her 
father  loved  to  hear. 

But  what  of  the  barefoot  lad  from  Kentucky  (though 
we  think  of  him  as  the  railsplitter  of  Illinois  where  he 
afterwards  settled  and  spent  most  of  his  childhood)  who 
could  lift  a  keg  and  drink  from  the  bung;  what  brand  or 
types  of  music  fiowered  the  pathway  of  this  genius  as  he 
rose  from  poverty  to  the  heights  of  world  respect.  There 
isn’t  a  thread  of  suggestion  in  the  archives  by  which  the 
great  Lincoln  can  in  anywise  be  identified  with  music.  He 
never  danced.  He  never  sang.  He  was  not  a  patron  of 
opera  or  concert.  In  her  prolific  writings  since  his  death 
Mrs.  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  has  revealed  no  intimation  that 
her  husband  ever  played  a  musical  instrument.  He  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  few  great  men  never  visited  by  the 
Muse. 

But  surely  Lincoln  must  have  known  “Yankee  Doodle” 
which  soared  to  the  heights  of  popularity  during  his  day. 
The  fun  of  it  must  have  amused  him  for  he  did  have  a 
droll  sense  of  humor.  And  we  can  almost  see  that  gpreat 
stature  thrilling  to  the  strains  of  the  “Star  Spangled 
Banner,”  a  song  that  Washington  never  heard.  “Dixie,” 


that  happy  picture  of  life  on  a  plantation,  is  another  out¬ 
standing  symbol  of  the  music  of  Lincoln’s  time.  It  is  one 
of  the  songs  the  negroes  used  to  sing  in  their  slavery  days. 
“Dixie”  was  first  sung  in  1860  and  is  therefore  regarded 
as  the  product  of  the  Civil  War  period.  But  music  is  by 
its  very  nature  an  expression  of  harmony — love.  So  the 
sorrow  and  distress  of  those  days  are  not  in  “Dixie.”  It 
is  pure  sunshine. 

Yes,  February  was  a  generous  month  to  have  given  us 
these  two  great  men.  Their  lives,  their  ideals,  and  their 
courage  to  carry  them  to  conviction  have  shaped  our  des¬ 
tiny  as  a  nation;  and  those  ideals  of  independence,  free¬ 
dom,  have  borne  the  fruits  of  opportunity  which  we  enjoy 
today,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  privilege  of  instrumen¬ 
tal  music  instruction  in  our  public  schools. 


Are  You  Worth  Your  Keep? 

(From  “The  Advocate,”  Lincoln  High  School,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska;  Robert  Beghtol,  Managing  Editor.) 

OU  get  your  schooling  free  nowadays.  When  1 
was  a  boy  ....,”  and  so  grandfather  continues. 
But,  times  have  changed  since  father  (or  grand¬ 
father)  was  a  boy.  Theoretically  the  state  pays  for  our 
education.  If,  particularly  endowed  with  brains,  we  win  a 
scholarship,  the  state  clothes,  boards,  and  rooms  us. 

If  we  are  just  average,  (and  most  of  us  are)  our  parents 
must  provide  us  with  homes,  clothing,  and  food.  It  costs 
us  nothing  but  love,  with  which  we  repay  our  mothers  and 
fathers.  It  is  a  well-established  fact,  however,  that  one 
cannot  exist  on  love.  Therefore,  our  fathers  look  after  all 
mercenary  matters.  When  receiving  our  weekly  or  month¬ 
ly  allowances,  we  little  realize  whose  efforts  have  made 
it  possible. 

One  girl  receives  ten  dollars  a  month  for  lunches,  tickets, 
club  dances,  everything  except  clothing  and  lessons  in  mu¬ 
sic  and  dancing. 

Another  student  receives  one  dollar  a  week  for  inci¬ 
dentals,  not  including  lunches.  This  student’s  parents  spend, 
as  an  average,  twenty-two  dollars  and  seventy-four  cents 
a  month  on  their  child.  This  average  includes  clothing, 
allowances,  dentist  and  doctor  bills,  and  music  lessons. 
It  is  a  comparatively  small  sum  in  itself,  but  over  a  period 
of  five  years  it  would  amount  to  $1,364.40. 

“It  costs  us  nothing  to  take  advantage  of  tax-supported 
schools.”  'True,  but  think  of  what  it  costs  our  parents. 
What  an  extravagance  we  are!  But,  maybe  we  are  worth 
it  in  their  opinion,  certainly  in  our  own! 


POEM  of  the  MONTH 

(From  “The  Pulse”  of  Washington  Senior  High  School, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Robert  Downing,  Managing  Editor.) 

Wild  Geese  By  Evangeline  Dennis 
I  hear  the  sound  of  wild  geese  overhead. 

They  seem  so  far  removed  from  earthly  things. 

As  southward  bent,  they  wend  their  trackless  way 
With  slender  necks  and  gnmceful,  outstretched  wings. 

How  do  you  know,  oh  wild  birds  of  the  air, 

What  trail  to  follow,  whither  it  shall  lead? 

As  on  you  go  undaunted  day  and  night. 

Your  only  resting  place  the  lonely  reed? 

Your  plaintive  call  shall  haunt  me  day  by  day 
Until  the  spring  shall  bring  you  back  again. 

So,  as  you  fade  into  the  misty  gray, 

I  watch  you  far,  and  wish  you  well  till  then. 
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MARIE  LEWIS,  M.  A. 

Head  of  High  School  Art  Department, 
Capper,  Wyoming. 

4T  first  thought,  it  may  seem 
/%  strange  to  some  people  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  cor¬ 
relate  music  and  drawing,  but  to  an 
artist,  this  is  the  ideal  combination  of 
two  of  man’s  most  powerful  emotional 
outlets,  namely  musical  composition, 
and  painting  or  drawing. 

Before  being  able  to  correlate  music 
and  art  work,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
behind  the  results  of  each  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  into  the  realm  from  which  it 
comes.  We  discover  first  of  all  that 
both  are  considered  Fine  Arts.  This 
leads  us  to  the  discovery  that  all  of 
the  Fine  Arts  have  important  factors 
in  common.  Chief  of  these  is  the  crea¬ 
tive  impulse.  , 

An  artist,  composer,  or  author,  all 
must  have  an  urge  to  create  before 
anything  worth  while  can  be  brought 
forth  and  griven  to  the  world  to  enjoy. 
They  must  have  the  clearing  of  vision 
which  comes  only  with  the  perfect 
combination  of  spiritual,  mental,  and 
moral  forces  which  produces  a  feeling 
of  universality — a  feeling  of  complete 
understanding  which  comes  like  the 
suddenness  of  the  sun  through  the 
clouds  which  a  minute  before  have 
darkened  the  world.  Only  a  few  sifted 
artists  and  composers  are  able  to  give 
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concrete  form  to  these  rare  and  pre- 
cioiM  moments. 

4S  long  as  it  is  not  possible  for 
all  of  us  to  be  creatures  of  the 
highest  types,  we  must  strive  to 
be  understanding  and  appreciative 
of  the  line  thoughts  expressed  in  works 
of  creative  Artists.  Thus,  in  high 
school  drawing,  it  is  necessary  to 
strive  to  so  attune  the  minds  of  the 
students  that  they  are  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  lovely  things  which  the 
world  has  to  offer  each  one  of  them. 

To  be  able  to  appreciate  the  finer 
things  in  life,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
actually  experienced  the  creative  im¬ 
pulse  as  well  as  to  be  familiar  with 
some  of  the  more  important  processes 
which  go  into  the  production  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  It  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  teach  the  processes;  to  in¬ 
still  the  creative  urge  is  sometimes  a 
more  difficult  problem. 

Very  often  music  gives  rise  to  a 
more  easily  interpreted  emotional  sti¬ 
mulus  than  does  a  fine  painting.  In¬ 
stead  of  bringing  a  work  by  Velas- 
queth,  or  Rembrandt  into  the  class 
room,  I  have  introduced  instead  mas¬ 
terpieces  by  famous  composers  so  that 
my  students  might  respond  emotion¬ 
ally  to  the  inspired  musical  selections. 
Or,  stated  in  a  more  simple  fashion, 
students  listening  to  good  music  re¬ 
ceive  a  part  of  the  inspiration  which 
the  composer  felt  when  he  was  writ¬ 
ing  it,  and  in  turn  the  student  feels  an 
urge  to  create  which  takes  the  form 
of  drawing  in  an  art  room.  In  a  poetry 
class,  the  emotion  might  produce  a 
fine  poem. 

Music  and  drawing  have  many  other 
factors  in  common  besides  that  of  the 
creative  impulse,  namely:  rhythm,  em¬ 
phasis,  tone,  balance,  and  harmony. 
Thus,  the  transfer  of  ideas  from  music 
to  drawing  is  comparatively  simple. 


the  art  student,  is 
to  design  a  meas¬ 
ure  which  can  be 
repeated  and  so 
form  a  border.  If 
the  particular  com¬ 
position  which  we 
happened  to  be  stu¬ 
dying  was  written 
in  3/4  time,  very 
often  the  students 
would  make  a 
measure  with  three 
different  strokes, 
the  accents  being 
brought  out  by 
heavier  lines,  or  a 
section  of  a  stroke 
blocked  in  with  ink. 
The  type  of  line 
made  for  each  beat 
is  dependent  upon 
the  rhythm  of  the 
music.  A  sharp 
staccato  piece  will 
inggest  angular. 


zigzag  lines,  while 
soft  melodious 
rhythms  seem  to 
demand  expression 
in  flowing  curves. 

Sometimes,  in¬ 
stead  of  choosing 
motifs  from  the 
rhythm,  certain 
combinations  of 
notes  appearing  in 
the  piece  suggest 
ideas  which  can  be 
carried  out.  For 
example  a  low  note 
with  a  jump  to  a 
high  tone,  then 
back  to  the  low, 
might  suggest  a 
tall  thin  curve;  a 
trill  may  demand  a 
wavy  line  in  the 
graphic  arts. 
Sometimes  counter 
melodies  weave 
their  way  through 


MARIE  LEWIS,  M.  A. 


PLATE  X 

Overlurt  WUlimm  Tell— (Part  tU-lV)—eo$$mi 


IN  our  study  of  music  and  art  we 
started  first  of  all  with  rhythm, 
which  is  easily  detected  in  master¬ 
pieces.  We  counted  out  the  beat 
and  decided  whether  the  music  was 
written  in  8/4,  4/4,  or  6/8  time.  Next, 
it  was  necessary  to  listen  for  accents. 
After  this  information  was  gained,  a 
means  of  interpretation  had  to  be  de¬ 
cided  upon. 

The  explanation  of  the  preliminary 
drawings  is  as  follows.  A  very  com¬ 
mon  means  of  decoration  is  the  border 
pattern.  Such  a  design  has  been  de¬ 
fined  as  the  repetition  of  a  given  unit 
at  set  intervals.  The  main  rhythm  or 
time  of  a  piece  of  music  might  be  de¬ 
fined  in  practically  the  same  terms 
as  the  repetition  of  a  given  number 
of  beats  at  set  intervals,  or  in  this 
case,  measures.  The  problem  then,  for 
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a  strain.  They  are  represented  by 
extra  lines  weaving  in  and  out  of  the 
main  melody.  Thus,  the  borders  given 
as  illustration  have  been  made  by  one 
of  the  above  methods  of  approach. 
See  Plates  I  and  II. 

The  designs  made  after  the  bor¬ 
ders,  were  those  which  utilized 
more  than  a  line  with  an  occasional 
accent.  They  combined  line,  tone,  har¬ 
mony,  rhythm  and  color.  They  were 
actual  pictures. 

As  long  as  music  presents  its  ideas 
in  abstractions,  it  was  very  easy  to 
carry  the  abstract  ideas  over  into  the 
abstract  method  of  representation  of 
line  and  form.  Thus,  if  the  music  was 
sharp  and  staccato,  the  picture  was 
filled  with  angular  comers  and  strong 
contrasts  of  color  and  tone  (light  and 
dark  areas) ;  or,  if  the  music  was  soft, 
and,  with  a  gentle  rhythm,  delicate 
colors  Were  chosen  with  very  little 
contrast  in  the  value  of  the  tone  ex¬ 
cept  for  an  occasional  accent. 

The  sharp  angrular  type  of  line  is 
seen  in  the  representation  of  the  “Pre¬ 
lude  in  C  Sharp  Minor”  by  Rachmani¬ 
noff,  which  is  forceful  and  dynamic. 
It  is  very  easy  to  obtain  a  decided 
reaction  from  pupils  when  this  piece 
is  played.  About  the  same  response 
is  gained  as  would  be  obtained  from 
a  storm  with  lightening  piercing  down 
through  the  clouds  and  rending  the 
earth  assunder.  Such  is  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Plate  No.  3.  (All  of  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  work  which  are  included  in 
this  article  were  done  by  beginning 
students  in  Free  Hand  Drawing  of 
Natrona  County  High  School,  Casper, 
Wyoming).  A  similar  idea  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Plate  No.  4,  though  the 
finished  product  is  entirely  different. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  a 
teacher  to  help  students  with  this 
type  of  work  because  it  must  be  an 
expression  of  the  reaction  which  a 
particular  piece  of  music  has  created, 
and  no  two  of  us  react  in  the  same 
manner.  The  teacher  can  only  suggest 
a  few  things,  which  according  to  the 
rules  of  design  should  be  given  atten¬ 
tion. 

After  listening  to  Rachmani- 
^  noff’s  Prelude  one  of  the  boys 
designed  Plate  No.  6.  Evidently, 
to  him,  the  jangling  of  the  notes; 
the  accents;  and  the  dominent  rhythm 
were  the  factors  which  brought  about 
his  reaction  which  took  this  shape. 
The  contrast  of  light  and  dark  which 
gives  tone  to  the  drawing  is  a  graphic 
representation  of  change  of  tone  in 
the  composition. 

In  direct  contrast  to  Rachmaninoff’s 
work  is  that  of  Handel.  The  “Largo” 
with  its  smooth  sustained  notes  mov- 
(Continued  on  page  45) 


Minuet  in  G  Pedtnewtki 


Vugubond  King  Wultz  Friml-Hooker 


Minuet  in  G  Paderewski 


;  La  Cissqtsmntaitse  Gabriel-Marie 


Symphony  in  C  Sharp  Mitsor  Beethoven 


GoUiwoggs  Cakewalk  Godowtky 


Vagabond  King  Waltz  Friml-Hooker 


GoUiwoggs  Cakewalk  Godowsky 


Humoresque  Dvorak 


Stage  Fright 

By  Leo  W*  Moody 


How  many  people  do  we  know, 
who  have  ever  done  any 
public  speaking,  played  solos 
upon  an  instrument,  or  even  sat  down 
in  a  large  ensemble,  who  have  not 
been  subject  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  of  this  tremendous  unknown 
something  over  which  we  seem  to  have 
no  control — stage  fright. 

Well  do  I  remember  my  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  playing  a  solo,  in  public  as 
it  were,  and  without  any  idea  that  I 
was  about  to  approach  something  that 
almost  put  me  out  of  the  music  busi¬ 
ness  for  once  and  all.  This  solo  had 
to  be  memorized,  and  I  put  forth  all 
of  my  best  efforts  at  seeing  that  this 
memorizing  process  should  be  flaw¬ 
less;  and,  to  convince  my  accompanist 
that  she  was  in  the  company  of  a  high 
class  artist,  I  assured  her  that  only 
one  rehearsal  would  be  needed.  This 
rehearsal  was  held  quite  in  advance, 
and  I  then  forwith  proceeded  to  do 
my  memorizing. 

The  final  evening  arrived  along  with 
an  enormous  crowd  of  about  seventy- 
five  music  hungry  people  to  hear  the 
boy  wonder  do  his  act.  Long  before 
the  appointed  hour  I  was  on  the  job 
and  ready  to  perform,  plenty  of  confi¬ 
dence  that  I  could  show  them  all  just 
what  were  the  wonderful  possibilities 
of  the  flute.  My  accompanist  arrived 
in  due  time,  and  after  a  little  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  number,  she  said,  “You 
won’t  be  scared.  Will  you?”  I  lifted 
my  head  with  a  sort  of  jerk,  as  this 
was  the  first  time  that  such  a  thing 
had  occurred  to  me.  Of  course  I  has¬ 
tened  to  assure  her  that  no  such  thing 
would  be  the  case. 

But  right  away  I  got  to  wondering. 
The  more  I  thought  about  it,  the  more 
nervous  I  became.  I  peeked  behind 
the  curtain,  and  took  a  look  at  that 
crowd  out  there,  and  it  looked  to  me 
as  if  there  were  a  million  of  them  all 
waiting  to  slay  me  upon  the  slightest 
mishap. 

About  that  time  I  heard  the  pianist 
start  the  introduction  and  knew  this 
was  my  cue  to  appear.  I  tried  to 
smooth  down  my  red  hair,  but  it 
wouldn’t  smooth.  I  tried  to  get  my 
breath,  but  it  seemed  there  wasn’t 
any  to  get.  How  I  ever  got  on  to  that 
stage,  I  can’t  remember,  but  I  do 
remember  well  that  when  I  tried  to 
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find  my  chin  with  that  flute,  I  had  to 
try  about  six  times  before  I  found  it 
because  it  was  going  up  and  down  at 
the  rapid  pace  of  about  600  per  min¬ 
ute. 

Then  I  started  to  blow,  and  my 
mouth  was  so  dry  I  couldn’t  get  it 
open.  Well,  I  finally  managed  to  un¬ 
cork  that  cadenza,  and  it  sounded  just 
like  the  wind  blowing  through  the 
bushes.  Before  I  finished  the  theme 
(a  slow  andante),  I  was  getting  a 
vibrato  that  any  radio  soprano  would 
give  a  lot  to  have. 

At  the  end  of  the  theme  there  was 
an  interlude  for  the  piano,  and  while 
this  was  being  played,  I  almost  passed 
out.  I  did  not  know  whether  to  put 
my  free  hand  in  my  pocket  or  what. 
My  knees  were  so  shaky  that  I 
couldn’t  stand  still,  so  I  started  to 
walk.  I  tried  to  find  my  mother  and 
see  if  she  was  as  scared  as  I,  but  that 
great  mass  of  faces  was  just  a  blur. 

I  even  imagined  they  were  counting 
the  freckles  on  my  face.  I  knew  they 
must  be  sticking  out  about  an  inch. 

Finally  we  finished.  “Never  again 
would  I  attempt  any  such  impossible 
feat  as  playing  a  solo  for  a  bunch  of 
unappreciative  people.” 

Now  everybody  that  heard  that  solo, 
said  it  was  good,  and  when  I  asked 
if  I  looked  scared,  they  all  said,  “of 
course  not.”  I  have  since  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  as  bad  as  I 
thought  at  the  time,  but  what  is  more 
important,  I  have  realized  that  this 
thing  called  stage  fright  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  element  to  consider  and  should 
never  be  overlooked,  especially  at  the 
beginning. 

Today  when  solo  competition  is  be¬ 
coming  a  prominent  matter  all  over 
the  country,  we  often  see  youngsters 
attempting  to  play  solos  in  contest 
and  elsewhere  who  have  evidently  had 
no  training  whatsoever  in  “stage 
presence.”  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of 
the  same  consideration,  as  the  technic 
of  the  instrument  or  the  tone,  neither 
of  which  are  neglected  when  an  in¬ 
structor  is  training  a  pupil  to  make 
a  showing  under  competition.  Breath 
control  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
proper  playing  of  a  wind  instrument, 
and  is  an  important  part  of  stage 
presence.  Let  us  take  for  example,  a 
person,  unaccustomed  to  making 


speeches,  being  called  upon  suddenly 
to  say  something  in  front  of  a  crowd. 
What  is  the  first  uncomfortable  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  will  have?  Short  and 
rapid  breathing.  It  only  takes  a  few 
seconds  for  it  to  take  effect.  He  begins 
to  breathe  rapidly,  and  is  able  to 
speak  in  only  very  short  sentences. 
He  stammers  out  a  few  words  and 
sits  down.  Now  with  this  same  person, 
had  he  been  accustomed  to  deep  nnd 
regular  breathing,  and  had  he  made 
it  a  point  to  continue  this  very  deep 
and  regular  breathing  just  at  the  time 
when  he  did  the  very  opposite,  he 
would  have  found  himself  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  predicament  entirely.  Try  it  some 
time.  It  does  work. 

Now  what  other  important  phase 
of  this  stage  fright  can  be  lessened 
by  proper  preventitive  measures.  Sim¬ 
ply  this.  When  asked  to  play  for  the 
neighbors,  as  they  happen  in,  do  so. 
If  asked  to  play  a  solo  for  Chapel  at 
school,  do  it.  It  is  hard  we  all  know 
to  play  before  one’s  friends,  but  do  it. 
If  asked  to  play  at  church,  do  it.  In 
short,  if  you  wish  to  become  a 
player,  and  win  prizes  for  playing, 
start  early  and  get  accustomed  to 
playing  before  people,  at  all  kinds  of 
public  and  semi-public  functions. 

The  time  for  spring  contests  is  now 
approaching,  and  many  young  players 
will  make  their  first  solo  appearances 
some  time  in  the  next  few  months. 
Now  is  the  time  to  prepare,  and  do 
it  by  making  the  best  of  any  and  all 
opportunities.  Learn  the  power  of 
concentrating  upon  the  instrument 
and  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
number.  If  a  wind  instrument  player, 
make  your  deep  breathing  a  regular 
habit,  and  see  what  a  wonderful  help 
it  will  be  when  you  have  to  appear  in 
public.  Forget  that  the  audience  and 
critics  exist,  and  then  you  will  be  able 
to  do  your  best  work.  Very  seldom 
does  a  player  do  his  best  work  when 
playing  a  solo,  unless  he  is  capable 
of  all  of  these  things. 

Many  a  prize  has  been  lost  by  ca¬ 
pable  contestants,  because  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  their  normal  control  over 
their  instrument,  and  many  a  player 
has  left  the  stage  with  the  remark, 
“that’s  the  worst  I  ever  played  it.” 
Careful  analysis  of  these  situations 
will  many  times  show  that  “stage 
fright”  responsible  for  it  all. 
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By  Thaddeus  P*  Giddings 

Supervisor  of  Music 

Minnesota  Public  School 


WHAT  does  the  band  or  or¬ 
chestra  player  hear?  What 
does  he  not  hear?  This  is  a 
very  hard  question  to  answer  and  it 
has  to  be  answered  differently  for  each 
player.  There  are  many  different 
things  to  hear  in  music  and  every  pair 
of  ears  seems  to  work  differently.  The 
teacher’s  task  is  to  show  the  pupil  what 
to  hear,  how  to  hear  it  and  then  see 
that  he  does  hear  it.  The  pupil  must 
do  his  share.  It  is  hard  work,  of 
course,  but  a  lot  of  fun  besides.  If  be¬ 
ing  a  fine  musician  were  easy  there 
would  be  a  lot  more  of  them. 


school  or  at  home  are  the  very  best. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this,  of  course. 

Band  and  Orchestra  Player 

We  will  suppose  he  plays  pretty 
well,  can  play  in  tune,  can  read  music 
rather  well,  and  is  a  pretty  good  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  organization.  You  will 
notice  that  the  words  “pretty  good” 
and  “pretty  well’’  are  used.  If  he  were 
perfect  we  would  have  nothing  to  say. 
The  perfect  ones  need  not  read  any 
farther. 

First,  do  you  hear  what  the  other 
fellow  plays?  This  is  the  root  of  the 
whole  thing.  It  is  quite  amazing  how 
little  ensemble  players  hear  of  the 
piece  as  a  whole.  They  are  so  apt  to 
hear  only  their  own  part  and  not  hear 
how  it  fits  into  the  music  of  the  whole 
piece.  They  usually  hear  the  other 
players  well  enough  to  keep  in  time 
with  them,  not  so  successful  in  keep¬ 
ing  in  tune  with  them  and  there  they 
stop. 

Does  your  part  ask  you  to  play  a 
tune?  Do  you  hear  the  same  tune  in 


some  other  place  in  the  orchestra  be¬ 
fore,  after,  or  at  the  same  time  you 
play  it?  If  your  band  or  orchestra 
leader  should  ask  you  to  go  through 
the  piece  the  second  time  and  play  only 
the  tunes,  cbuld  you  do  it? 

Should  you  be  able  to  do  this?  Surely, 
if  you  heard  the  piece  the  first  time 
you  went  through  it.  The  leader 
should  never  tell  the  players  where  the 
tune  is.  If  they  cannot  find  it  the 
whole  ensemble  should  play  it  through 
again  and  then  see  if  they  can  pick  out 
the  tune.  It  is  great  fun  to  do  this.  If 
your  orchestra  or  band  has  never  done 
it  you  better  try  it.  You  play  the  tune 
or  a  bit  of  it.  Now  you  hear  it  over 
in  the  first  violin  section.  Now  the 
tuba  may  play  a  bit  of  it.  Now  the 
oboe  may  play  it  and  change  it  a  little. 
This  is  what  makes  music  so  interest¬ 
ing.  The  composer  shows  how  smart 
he  is  in  the  way  he  treats  the  little 
tunes  of  which  his  music  is  largely 
made  up. 

Now  when  you  have  had  your  chance 
to  play  the  tune  what  do  you  do?  Do 


Hannony 

First,  how  do  different  people  hear 
the  noblest  part  of  music?  Harmony? 
Musicians  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
four  classes  in  their  ability  to  hear 
harmony.  The  pianists  lead.  They 
are  the  worst.  We  will  not  stop  to  tell 
why.  The  orchestra  and  band  players 
are  next  to  worst.  We  will  tell  a  few 
reasons  later.  The  organists  are  bet¬ 
ter  at  this  and  those  who  sang  parts  in 
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you  subside  and  let  the  next  fellow 
have  his  chance?  You  are  playing  the 
accompaniment  now.  Few  players  do 
this  unless  they  are  told  to  by  the 
leader.  It  would  be  far  more  interest¬ 
ing  for  all  concerned  if  their  ears  were 
keen  enough  to  find  out  these  things 
for  themsdves. 

Balance 

Balance  of  a  band  or  orchestra  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  attain.  When  the 
leader  has  to  do  all  this  it  means  that 
the  players  are  not  enjoying  the  music 
as  well  as  they  might.  It  means  that 
they  are  not  hearing  it  all  and  so  they 
cannot  like  it  as  well  as  though  they 
could  hear  all  that  went  on  about  them. 

A  funny  story  is  told  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  orchestra  that  played  at  a  con¬ 
cert  where  someone  got  up  and  told  the 
audience  what  the  music  was  about. 
After  the  concert  was  over  one  of  the 
players  came  to  the  man  who  had  told 
the  audience  about  the  piece  and 
thanked  him  for  telling  it.  He  said, 
*‘I  have  played  that  piece  many  times 
and  I  never  knew  what  it  was  all  about 
before.”  Think  of  it!  How  much  do 
you  suppose  he  had  heard  of  that 
piece?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  got 
very  little  fun  out  of  his  music.  He 
might  have  gotten  a  lot  of  enjoyment 
as  well  his  pay  if  he  had  been  able 
to  hear  a  little  better. 

It  is  hard  to  hear  everything  but  it 
can  be  done  with  practice.  Whenever 
you  play  just  pin  back  both  of  your 
ears  and  listen  to  everything  that  goes 
on.  There  are  many  people  in  this 
world  who  are  so  constituted  that  they 
can  hear  but  one  thing  at  a  time.  That 
does  not  get  the  musician  very  far 
along  the  road  to  musicianship  of  any 
sort  especially  the  sort  that  gives  the 
most  pleasure,  the  ability  to  hear  ALL 
of  the  music.  It  is  only  when  one  hears 
ALL  of  the  music  that  one  gets  the 
most  pleasure  from  music  and  pleasure 
is  what  music  is  for.  The  professional 
musician  has  a  fine  job  in  this  world 
for  his  work  is  one  that  is  pleasing  in 
all  its  details.  His  ear  is  always  hear¬ 
ing  fine  music,  if  he  plays  well  enough 
to  make  it  and  if  he  trains  his  ear  well 
enough  to  hear  it. 

Right  or  Wrong 

How  are  you  to  tell  when  it  is  right? 
Just  do  the  same  thing  one  does  when 
he  hears  a  yarn.  He  listens  to  it  and 
uses  his  intelligence.  If  his  intelli¬ 
gence  says  it  does  not  make  sense  he 
does  not  believe  it.  So  with  music  of 
all  kinds.  If  it  is  right  it  makes  musical 
sense  and  one's  musical  intelligence, 
which  grows  by  careful  listening,  will 
soon  enable  one  to  tell  whether  the 
music  one  hears  makes  sense  or  not. 


NOTICE 

Stmte  kepresentmtires  of  the 
Nmtionml  Schott  Bond  end  Or- 
chestre  Attoeimtion  end  execu- 
tires  of  etl  Stete  School  Betid 
end  Orchestre  Associetions  ere 
requested  to  pleese  send  to  our 
officiel  or  gen,  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSlClAN,es  soon  es  possible, 
informetion  for  publicetion  con- 
ceming  the  dete  end  locetion 
of  rerious  sectionel  end  stete 
contests  for  both  bend  end  or¬ 
chestre  in  their  respective  stetes. 

The  following  is  the  first  in- 
formetion  of  this  kind  to  be 
received  by  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.  It  comes  from 
Coloston  R.  Tuttle  of  Merion, 
Indiene,  President  of  the  In¬ 
diene  School  Bend  end  Orches¬ 
tre  Associetion. 

Indiana 

School  Band  and  Orchestra 
Contests 

Northern  Sectional,  April  18 
(place  undecided). 

Central  Sectional,  April  18 
(Frankfort). 

Southern  Secrdonal,  April  11 
(Bosse  H.  S.,  Evansville). 

State  Contest,  May  1-2 
(Jefferson  H.  S.,  Lafayette). 


The  orchestra  leader  who  uses  a 
score  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
player.  He  can  look  at  the  score  and 
see  all  the  notes  of  the  piece  and  his 
ear  can  check  up  and  see  if  the  tones 
he  hears  are  the  same  as  the  notes  on 
the  page.  He  can  tell  what  to  look 
for.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  each 
player  had  a  score  to  play  from  so 
that  he  too  could  see  the  notes  that  are 
played  but  a  player  would  have  to  have 
an  extra  hand  to  tom  the  pages  and 
several  extra  eyes  to  sort  out  his  own 
notes  from  the  mass  of  notes  the  others 
play.  This  is,  of  course,  impossible 
and  so  the  band  and  orchestra  player 
has  to  use  his  ears  very  carefully. 

The  singer  has ‘a  decided  advantage 
over  the  player  in  this.  He  always  has 
all  the  notes  to  be  sung  on  the  page 
before  him  so  that  he  can  both  see  and 
hear  all  the  music.  Even  the  accom¬ 
paniment  is  there  on  the  page  and  if 
he  can  read  music  at  all  well  he  can 
check  up  on  both  the  other  parts  and 
the  accompaniment  and  know  what  is 
going  on  by  both  eye  and  ear. 

The  piano  player  also  has  a  decided 
advantage  in  that  he  plays  all  the 
notes  in  the  piece  and  can  see  as  well 
as  hear,  if  he  leams  to  listen.  The 


player  of  a  one  toned  instrument  in  a 
band  or  orchestra  would  be  better  off  if 
he  played  the  piano  and  listened  care¬ 
fully  to  what  he  plays  so  as  to  get  used 
to  hearing  a  lot  of  tones  and  seeing  the 
corresponding  notes  at  the  same  time. 

Phrasiiig 

Phrasing  is  often  a  weak  spot  Here 
is  where  the  early  education  of  the 
player  shows.  Has  he  sung?  As  a 
sample,  a  band  leader  was  conducting 
a  band.  The  band  was  a  nice  big  one 
and  the  pupils  were  playing  well  in 
some  ways.  Tones  were  good,  intona¬ 
tion  fine,  but  it  did  not  make  sense. 
The  players  just  stopped  any  old  place 
and  took  breath  and  there  was  not  any 
meaning  to  the  music.  It  was  just  a 
mass  of  pretty  tones.  The  leader  and 
the  players  never  could  have  ignored 
the  phrasing  marks  even  the  first  time 
through  if  they  had  ever  sung.  This 
leader  and  these  players  should  sit 
down  and  sing  the  music  so  that  the 
phrases  would  make  sense.  A  whole 
book  might  be  written  about  phrasing 
and  what  it  means  in  making  fine 
music. 

After  you  do  know  where  the 
phrases  begin  and  end  and  how  long 
they  are,  do  you  follow  the  rule  that 
toe  phrase  usually  swells  a  little  in 
the  middle  and  begins  and  ends  softly? 
This  general  rule  should  be  followed 
unless  something  else  is  specified.  Does 
your  ear  tell  you  this  about  your  play¬ 
ing  and  about  the  playing  of  the  others 
around  you?  Does  it  also  tell  you  to 
play  smoothly  and  g;o  from  note  to  note 
without  leaving  a  gap  between  tones? 
This  is  something  that  the  ears  of  the 
players  (or  leaders  either)  seldom  tell 
them. 

So  many  players  are  so  afraid  that 
they  will  not  get  the  first  note  of  the 
phrase  in  time  that  they  slight  the  last 
note  of  each  phrase,  leave  a  big  gap 
and  then  explode  on  the  first  note  of 
the  next  phrase.  If  their  ears  were 
sharp,  players  would  never  do  this.  It 
would  sound  so  unmusical.  This  gap 
is  left  because  wind  instrument  play¬ 
ers  seldom  bother  to  learn  proper 
breathing  and  cannot  take  a  new 
breath  quickly  enough  to  do  good 
phrasing. 

Variety 

When  you  play  the  same  phrase  sev¬ 
eral  times  do  you  always  play  it  in  the 
same  way?  Does  your  ear  tell  yon  that 
that  is  monotonous  or  does  it  just  for¬ 
get  what  it  sounded  like  before  and  so 
accepts  anything?  Here  is  one  of  the 
fine  points  of  musicianship  and  it  de¬ 
pends  wholly  on  the  ear.  If  you  listen 
very  carefully  to  music  that  you  like, 
(Continued  on  page  47) 


Mr.  Gwilymn 
Dmviei, 
SupervtMor 
of  Music, 
Wilket’Burrt 
City  Schools, 


Forward 


in  the 


WilkeS'Barre 
City  Schools 


By  C.  F.  Nagro 


The  city  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
is  well  known  as  a  center  of  the 
anthracite  industry  and  a  mecca 
for  lovers  of  good  sin^ng.  The  adult 
singing  element  consists  of  various 
representative  groups  of  Welsh  and 
German  singing  societies  as  well  as 
representatives  of  many  other  nation¬ 
alities. 

The  public  schools  have  for  many 
years  been  well  in  the  front  in  devel¬ 
oping  love  and  taste  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  sing  from  the  offsprings  of 
the  patrons  of  the  city  schools.  The 


art  of  singing  is  carefully  and  patient¬ 
ly  imparted  all  the  way  from  kinder¬ 
garten  to  and  including  the  high 
schooL 

The  city  schools  for  many  years 
have  also  maintained  a  high  standard 
of  attainment  in  instrumental  music 
work.  The  numerous  orchestras  and 
finely  equipped  high  school  bands  give 
proof  that  the  importance  of  this  work 
is  not  overlooked. 

When  the  school  authorities  under¬ 
took  to  teach  instrumental  music  in 
classes,  they  did  not  dream  that  the 


a  id.*  n  •  f  t ' 


work  would  attain  such  proportions, 
besides  giving  full  evidence  that  it 
was  meeting 
with  the  full 
approval  of 
the  parents 
and  friends  of 
the  public 
schools.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first 
six  months  of 
class  instruc¬ 
tion  fully  five 
hundred  pupils 
received  les¬ 
sons  on  the 
usual  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  ^  p 

orchestra  or  director  of  Music 
band.  The  les¬ 
sons  were  given  by  the  writer  who 
taught  the  pupils  in  groups  ranging 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  members. 
The  work  was  brought  about  in 
the  following  manner:  Those  inter¬ 
ested  were  asked  to  procure  their 
instruments  in  several  ways. 

1.  By  asking  their  parents,  if  they 
did  not  already  have  an  instrument. 

2.  By  asking  their  relatives  if  per 


chance  they  might  have  one  stored 
away  or  placed  in  the  attic  to  become 
totally  ruined  or  forgotten. 

3.  By  procuring  in  any  other  way 


Nothing  but  buys  in  this  Wilkes-Burre  High  Schooi  Bund.  At  tht 
extreme  left  it  Mr.  Negro,  end  mt  the  right  are  Mr.  J.  P.  Breidinger, 
Principal,  and  Mr.  Davies. 


they  could  procure  them,  such  as  the 
“On  Sale  Plan,”  etc. 

The  above  method  of  procedure  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  array  of  instruments  as 
never  before  witnessed  by  the  instruc¬ 
tor.  Instruments  were  brought  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  from  home  made 
violins  to  fifes,  comets  and  trumpets 
with  sticky,  unmovable  or  springless 
valves  and  other  damages  familiar  to 
instrumental  teachers.  Clarinets  were 
brought  to  the  classes  without  keys, 
reeds  or  even  mouthpieces.  These  hin¬ 
drances  to  progress  were  not  allowed 
to  mar  the  success  of  the  work  for 
within  a  few  weeks,  suggestions  and 
assistance  resulted  in  fairly  well  or¬ 
ganized  classes  with  only  a  few  of  the 
above  enumerated  difficulties  still  to  be 
corrected. 

In  order  to  offer  this  service  to  a 
large  as  possible  number  of  children, 
the  groups  met  in  various  centers 
throughout  the  city.  No  limitation 
was  set  before  the  pupil  in  order  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  join  the 
group.  If  the  instrument  he  wanted 
to  play  was  one  of  the  orchestra  or 
band  family  he  was  permitted  to  join 
the  classes.  The  lessons  were  given 
and  are  at  present  continued  during 
school  time,  as  this  work  has  proved 
its  worth  as  the  equal  with  other 
courses  on  the  curriculum. 

At  the  present  time  in  addition  to 
classes  at  various  centers,  the  School 
Board  or  recommendation  of  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  has  granted  permission 
to  conduct  Saturday  morning  classes 
which  further  assist  in  developing 
our  boys  and  girls  who  show  special 
aptitude  in  the  study  of  their  favorite 


orchestra  and  band  instruments.  This 
feature  is  highly  commendable  on  the 
part  of  the  school  authorities  and  is 
bound  to  give  rich  returns. 

The  f<dlowing  has  been  our  program 
in  the  development  of  this  work: 

1st.  Our  slogan  “Music  for  every¬ 
one  and  everyone  for  Music.” 
(Adapted) 

2nd.  Classes  begin  with  the  fifth 
grade. 

3rd.  Every  school  should  have  its 
own  orchestra. 

4th.  Development  of  the  grade 
school  band  continued. 

6th.  To  develop  interest  in  other 
instruments  which  should  be  found  in 
the  orchestra  or  band. 

6th.  To  develop  a  standard  of  in¬ 


strumentation  for  high  school  orches¬ 
tras  and  bands.  On  recommendation 
of  the  Supervisor  of  Music,  the  Board 
approved  the  purchase  of  29  orchestra 
and  band  instruments  such  as  the 
fiute,  piccolo,  oboe,  bassoon,  melophone, 
sousaphone,  viola  and  violoncello,  etc. 
These  to  be  used  as  a  regular  means 
of  perpetuating  the  development  of 
the  Junior  and  Senior  orchestras  and 
bands  in  the  high  schools. 

7th.  Annual  demonstration  and  com¬ 
bined  class  concert. 

8th.  Last  but  not  least:  To  encour¬ 
age  development  of  the  community 
orchestra  and  band  so  necessary  and 
indispensable  to  any  city  or  fair  size 
town,  in  order  that  the  work  of  the 
school  may  not  be  dropped  after  the 
boy  or  girl  leaves  school. 


Our  Error 

Did  you  read  that  splendid  article 
in  our  January  issue,  under  the  cap¬ 
tion  “Blind— Yet  They  Play”?  We 
thought  it  a  very  interesting  story. 
But  we  did  make  one  mistake  which 
we  would  like  to  blame  on  the  printer, 
but  we  won’t.  The  article  was  written 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  Funchess,  instructor  in 
reeds  at  the  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity  and  not  by  Mr.  Caldwell,  as  we 
mistakingly  grave  credit.  Our  apolo- 
gries  to  Mr.  Funchess. 


Several  teachers  and  students  of 
the  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  Senior  High 
School  made  a  trip  to  Waterloo,  some 


to  take  part  in  and  some  to  listen  to 
the  first  concert  of  the  Waterloo  Civic 
Symphony  Orchestra  this  season. 

f 

E.  Keith  Richter,  director  of  instru¬ 
mental  music,  is  a  member  of  the  first 
Violin  section,  also  H.  K.  Miller,  Jun¬ 
ior  College  instructor,  and  Russell 
Martin,  ’31,  are  both  playing  in  the 
viola  section. 


Two  of  the  students  at  Marshall¬ 
town,  Eleanor  Walker  and  Laurance 
Smitii,  took  this  trip  as  a  reward  for 
making  the  highest  grades  in  a  test 
given  recently  to  members  of  the  Jun¬ 
ior  high  school  orchestra. 


Hmns  Smcht,  Erm,  Wmither,  Beckmesser,  Dmrid,  mnd  MagdeUne  «s  Niimberg  Operm  stmrs  recreate  them. 


Die  Meistersinger 

von  Niimberg 


How  many  times  have 
we  told  the  stories  of 
Richard  Wagner! 
And  how  many  times  again 
shall  we  tell  them,  over  and 
over,  before  his  greatness  is 
grasped  by  those  who  know 
him  not  or  before  those  who 
know  him  best  shall  weary  of 
the  telling? 

The  rich  panorama  which 
Wagner  unfolds  before  our 
eyes  in  “Die  Meistersinger” 
is  as  instructive  as  it  is 
and  of  this  whole 


I  berg,  that  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  city  of  old  Germany, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  quite 
as  interesting  to  the  tourist 
of  today. 

Wagner’s  sketching  of  these 
ancient  worthies  is  absolutely 
accurate.  Hans  Sachs,  the 
cobbler,  lived  in  Nuremberg 
from  1494  to  1676. 

The  real  Mastersingers 
wei:.e  poets  from  the  trade 
guilds  of  Germany,  whereas 
the  Minnesingers  we  read  so 
much  about  were  mostly  of 
noble  birth  and  lived  in  kings’ 
courts  or  wandered  from  cas¬ 
tle  to  castle  in  the  age  of 
chivalry. 

^  The  golden  age  of  the  Mas¬ 
tersingers’  Guild  was  about 
the  time  of  the  Luther  refor¬ 
mation.  All  classes  of  citizens 
were  seized  with  the  mania 
for  making  verses:  tailors,  merchants, 
blacksmiths,  weavers,  shoemakers, 
town  clerks,  doctors,  and  schoolmas¬ 
ters.  The  guilds  held  their  regular 
meetings,  at  which  they  criticized  each 
other’s  productions.  They  composed 
their  verses  according  to  strict  rules, 
rather  than  the  expression  of  the  spirit 
of  poetry.  The  music  to  which  the 
verses  should  be  set  was  constructed 


amusing,  _ 

picture  we  have  a  comprehen- 
sive  sketch  in  the  overture. 

Here  we  find  allusions  to  the 
principal  figures  which  are  to 
appear  in  the*  comedy:  the 
mastersingers,  art-loving 
tradesmen,  with  their  vener- 
ated  Hans  Sachs;  the  ardent 
lover,  Walter;  the  coy  Eva; 
the  silly  and  jealous  Beckmesser,  hide¬ 
bound  by  theories  and  rules;  and  the 
good-natured  apprentices — all  come  in 
for  a  little  share,  one  after  the  other. 

This  is  a  tale  of  human  folk  which 
Wagner  reserved  for  the  very  close  of 
his  great  career.  After  he  had  finished 
aU  the  others,  even  the  titanic  Nibe- 
lungen  aeries,  to  rest  himself,  as  it 
were,  he  wrote  of  the  Mastersingers 


Eve  erotens  the  victor  in  the  contest  of  tong. 


and  of  dear  old  Hans  Sachs  of  Nurem¬ 
berg.  “Die  Meistersinger”  was  Wag¬ 
ner’s  only  ciHnic  opera.  By  that  we 
mean  merely  that  it  is  not  a  tragedy 
and  that  it  dealt  with  simple  human 
kind. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Mastersingers  were  not  invented  by 
Wagner.  They  were  men  of  flesh  and 
blood,  real  guilds  of  singers  in  Nurem- 
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of  song  tomorrow,  and  with  it  her 
fatiier  Pogner’s  vast  estates. 

Beckmesaer  is  appointed  a  judge 
when  Walter  sings  before  the  Guild, 
and  his  crisp  theme  of  ridicule  appears 
in  the  overture.  Toward  the  close  it  is 
heard  many  times  (if  your  ears  are 
sharp  enough  to  pick  it  out  from  the 
several  others  which  are  heard  at  the 
same  time.)  Always  it  seems  to  say: 
“This  is  not  the  right  way!  This  is 
not  the  right  way!” 

Between  these  two  extremes  of  gen* 
ius  and  criticism  stands  the  benign 
Hans  Sachs,  struggling  to  direct  the 
one  and  to  soften  the  other. 

The  tale  of  human  interest  unfolded 
in  this  drama  is  life-like  and  full  of 
humor.  And  the  pageantry  afforded  by 
the  assembling  of  the  guilds  in  the 
meadow  for  the  contest  of  song  makes 
this  probably  the  most  unusual  and 
beloved  of  operas. 

The  drama  is  a  happy  comment  on 
the  thought  that  art  is  progressive  and 
victory  is  assured  for  really  sound  and 
well-directed  genius.  At  the  same  time, 
the  quaint  little  “Dance  of  the  Ap¬ 
prentices”  and  the  numerous  other 
jolly  tunes  make  this  a  delightful 
opera  for  young  people. 


with  the  same  industry  without  inspi¬ 
ration. 

A  few  summers  ago  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  hearing  “Die  Meistersinger”  in 
Nuremberg,  and  of  meeting  the  singer 
who  took  the  part  of  Hans  Sachs.  He 
described  it  as  the  most  thrilling  event 
of  his  career  to  he  for  a  while  the  man 
whose  memory  is  held  so  dear  in  his 
native  city.  Other  principal  charac¬ 
ters,  especially  Pogner  and  Beckmes- 
ser,  were  real  historical  personages, 
as  was  also  Walter  von  Stolzing,  the 
composer  of  the  Prize  Song. 

The  old  church  of  St.  Catherine, 
once  really  the  meeting  place  of  the 
singing  guilds,  has  now  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  theater,  where  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  see  some  of  the 
dramas  of  Hans  Sachs  produced  in 
their  primitive  manner. 

Richard  Wagner,  the  founder  of  the 
Music  Drama,  had  suffered  persecu¬ 
tion  all  his  life  because  he  had  tried  to 
do  something  new,  and  his  strange, 
new  music  (as  they  then  called  it) 
would  not  fit 
into  the 

rules  pre- 
scribed  by 

com- 

An  man  H 

victorious 
one 

easily  imagine 
a  humorous 
twinkle  in  his 
eye  and  a  smile 
was  tired 
a  bit- 

ter  as  he  ere- 
the  char- 
acter  Walter, 
whose 

rules 
strangely 
own 
been. 

Out  of  this  Wmlther  mJmiret  Evm. 

setting  Wag¬ 
ner  created  the  most  perfect  gn^and 
opera  masterpiece  in  the  world.  By 
this  we  mean  that  the  music  and  the 
drama  are  equally  sane. 

Many  of  the  foremost  musicians  of 
the  world  were  present  when  Wagner 
occupied  a  box  at  its  first  performance 
in  1868,  with  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria. 

The  overture  begins  at  once  with  the 
theme  of  the  Mastersingers — pompous, 
stolid,  and  sturdy.  This  soon  gives 
way  before  the  proud  “banner”  of  the 
Mastersingers,  emblem  of  the  grroup 
spirit  of  the  tradesmen  musicians. 


Throughout  the  drama  these  themes 
are  heard  wherever  the  Mastersingers 
appear. 


Hans  Sachs,  the  Shoemaker,  ( really). 


Early  in  Act  One,  in  the  Church  of 
Catherine,  in  Nuremberg, 

“While  the  hymn  was 

I  soaring  high  to 
heaven 

There  came  an  interlude 
of  human  love. 

In  the  last  pew  was  Eva, 
sweet  as  Spring, 
Breathing  the  perfumed 
breath  of  Paradise. 
Against  a  nearby  pillar 
leaned  a  youth, 

A  brave  Franconian 
knight  of  growing 
fame, 

Walter  von  Stolzing.  .  . 
But  little  of  the  service 
did  he  note: 

Long  had  he  gazed  at 
Eva  from  afar.” 


Writing:  of  his  poverty  Wagner  said, 
"My  operas  were  to  be  heard  right  and 
left;  but  I  could  not  live  on  the  pro¬ 
ceeds.  At  Dresden  ‘Tannhauser*  and 
the  ‘Hollander’  had  grown  into  favor; 
yet  I  was  told  that  I  had  no  claim  with 
regard  to  them,  since  they  were  pro¬ 
duced  during  my  Capellmeistership,  and 
a  Hofcapellmeister  in  Saxony  is  bound 
to  furnish  an  opera  once  a  year!  When 
the  Dresden  people  wanted  Tristan’  I 
refused  to  let  them  have  it  unless  they 
agreed  to  pay  for  ‘Tannhauser’.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  thought  they  could  dis¬ 
pense  with  ‘Tristan’.  Afterwards,  when 
the  public  Insisted  upon  ‘Die  Meister¬ 
singer’,  I  got  the  better  of  them.’’ 


The  Old 
Church  Still 
Stmnds  in 
Nuremberg. 


This  love  theme  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  overture, 
first  as  a  motive  of 
longing  and  finally  blos¬ 
soming  into  its  fullest 
glory  during  the  “Prize 
Song.” 

The  lean-featured 
Beckmesser,  town  clerk 
and  master  of  strict 
rules,  also  looks  long¬ 
ingly  at  Eva,  for  her 
hand  is  to  be  g^iven  as 
a  prize  in  the  contest 


My 


The  youngest  is  four,  and  the  oldest 
is  twelve.  If  they  have  musical  talent 
they  find  it  in  these  early  years,  and 
learn  to  love  it. 


Rhythm 


Band 


By  Ruby  Duel 


MUSIC  in  the  form  of  a 
rhythm  band  meets  an  ur- 
Srent  need  in  the  school  life 
of  boys  and  girls  in  the  kindergarten 
and  primary  grades.  It  awakens  in 
the  children  a  love  and  appreciation 
for  the  beautiful;  it  is  a  channel 
through  which  these  wiggley  little 
creatures  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
sitting  still  can  work  off  their  surplus 
energy,  thus  a  wonderful  aid  to  the 
teacher  in  handling  her  discipline;  it 
gives  them  a  foundation  in  rhythm 
and  music  which  helps  them  all 
through  their  school  life;  and  it  gives 
children  experience  and  opportunity 
to  develop  any  latent  ability  which 
they  may  have  along  these  lines. 

My  rhythm  band  at  the  Robert 
Morris  School,  Chicago,  (Ill.)  has  met 
every  one  of  the  above  needs  for  the 
past  three  years.  One  little  boy  in  the 
first  grrade  who  was  always  “out  of 
tune”  in  the  singing  class  has  at  last 
found  his  place  in  the  realm  of  music, 
for  he  stands  up  in  front  of  the  class 
with  a  baton  in  his  hand  and  a  smile 
on  his  face  leading  the  band  and  keep¬ 
ing  perfect  time.  I  no  longer  invite 
him  to  be  the  audience  when  there  is 
company.  The  music  which  this  band 
has  learned  consists  of  simple  but 
worthwhile  melodies. 

A  pair  of  twin  boys,  who  have  been 
misfits  and  the  bane  of  every  teacher’s 
life  since  they  entered  school,  have 
made  remarkable  progress  on  the  vio¬ 


lin  and  carry  the  air  together  with 
the  xylophone  players  and  are  a  valu¬ 
able  asset  to  the  band.  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  them  using  their  spare  mo¬ 
ments  to  help  the  youngrer  children  so 
that  the  band  will  be  a  success.  Since 
entering  the  band,  these  boys  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  new  interest  in  their  academic 
work,  because  they  want  to  play  in  the 
band  and  they  know  that  they  must 
finish  their  other  work  first,  in  order 
to  do  so. 

The  youngrer  children  who  beat 
the  time  with  sticks,  triangles, 
castanets,  cymbals  and  tamborines 
gain  a  sense  of  rhythm  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  their  singring  and  musk  work 
all  through  the  grades.  They  also  get 
a  number  sense  in  this  way,  for  often 
times  they  are  required  to  strike  only 


on  the  first  beat  of  every  measure  or 
perhaps  on  the  first  and  third  beats. 

If  any  of  these  children  are  talented 
in  musk,  this  is  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  find  themselves.  Many  a  child 
who  is  too  bashful  to  sing  in  public 
will  enjoy  carrying  the  air  on  the 
xylophone  or  playing  chorda  which 
harmonize  with  the  melody  which  the 
xylophones  and  violins  are  carrying. 
Quite  frequently  in  an  emergency, 
when  one  of  the  xylophone  players  is 
absent,  another  child  will  volunteer  to 
substitute  for  him  and  very  often  with 
remarkable  success. 

The  Morris  Rhythm  Band  includes 
the  children  of  two  primary  rooms 
(IB  and  lA)  and  the  Kindergarten. 
There  are  approximately  one  hundred 
twenty  chil<ken  in  this  band.  The  in- 
(Continued  on  PMTO  It) 
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Chopin’s 


Preludes 


By  Theodora  Troendle 


third  beat  during  the  first  16  mea¬ 
sures.  Though  my  edition  (Peters)  has 
pedal  merely  on  the  first.  Commenc¬ 
ing  with  measure  33,  there  is  a  legato 
figure  in  double  notes  in  both  hands. 
These  are  difficult  and  again  I  sug- 
gest  that  you  practice  them  separately 
without  pedal  so  as  to  achieve  a  clean, 
smooth  legato.  The  last  14  measures 
are  difficult  because  of  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  structure.  Where  the 
left  hand  appears  alone,  it  must  have 
a  cello-like  quality  of  tcme  and  nu¬ 
ance;  and  must  not  be  blurred  by  ex¬ 
cess  pedal. 

Prelude  22  calls  for  considerable 
strength  and  endurance  as  well  as  fer¬ 
vor.  The  composer  gives  not  definite 
indication  as  to  tempo  as  “molto  agi- 
tado”  migh  be  achieved  in  a  variety 
of  tempo.  But  the  piece  is  generally 
played  quite  rapidly,  as  rapidly  as  you 
can  play  with  strength  and  precision. 
It  should  gather  momentum  and  ener¬ 
gy  as  it  moves  along,  reaching  the 
height  at  measure  18,  dropping  down 
slightly  at  measure  24  only  to  renew 
at  measure  26  with  renewed  vigor. 
Measures  34  and  35  can  be  played 
with  considerable  retard,  the  only  re¬ 
tard  in  the  piece,  so  that  the  last  8 
measures  sound  vigorous  and  sus¬ 
tained  to  the  end.  Ohopin  with  his 
almost  effeminate  delicacy  of  percep¬ 
tion  was  capable  of  composing  music 
vigorous  almost  to  the  point  of  Slavic 
brutality.  This  composition  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  complete  abandon  of  a  wild 
unreasoning  raze,  a  throwing  off  of 
all  restraint.  Before  you  can  make 
your  listener  shiver,  appropriately, 
however,  you  must  master  in  very  cold 
blood  all  details  of  execution  so  that 
this  extraordinary  piece  of  piano  mu¬ 
sic  will  glow  with  its  inherent  vigor. 


SOME  months  ago  I  wrote  exten¬ 
sively  and  in  detail  on  the  so- 
called  “Raindrop  Prelude”  so 
that  in  this  present  article  we  will 
pass  over  this  famous  prelude  (the 
16th  in  the  collection  of  24)  and  con¬ 
sider  preludes  20,  21,  and  22. 

Prelude  20  is  like  a  slowly  moving 
religious  procession  on  the  streets  of 
Poland.  It  must  be  played  with  the 
steady  rhythm  as  if  slowly  marching 
feet  and  passing  majestically  die 
away  in  the  distance.  There  must  be 
a  grandeur  and  solemnity  despite  the 
brevity  and  the  piece  must  suggest 
orchestral  rather  than  piano  music. 
To  achieve  this  effect  requires  per¬ 
fect  control  of  one’s  dynamic  powers. 
Each  majestic  chord  must  diminish 
so  gradually,  yet  imperceptibly,  that 
at  the  end  you  are  playing  the  most 
perfect  pianissimo — clear,  yet  sound¬ 
ing  very  far  away. 

Now  for  several  words  of  caution! 
Do  not  play  too  rapidly!  Count  4  to 
each  quarter  note  so  that  the  dotted 
8th  with  its  supplementary  16th  re¬ 
ceives  the  same  time  value  as  the 
quarter  notes.  This  is  a  common 
rhythmic  error  and  should  be  care¬ 
fully  avoided.  Secondly,  make  your 
top  notes  sing,  even  when  you  are 
playing  fortissimo  and  last  of  all  be 
very  careful  that  your  pedal  is  clean 
and  that  no  overtones  sound  through 
from  one  chord  to  the  next.  In  meas¬ 
ure  3  one  often  hears  Eb  in  the  mel¬ 
ody  line  instead  of  Et.  The  chord  is 
a  C  major  one  and  is  important  in 
the  following  modulation.  Play  your 
chords  with  weight  but  with  perfect¬ 
ly  relaxed  arms,  and  they  will  sound 
full  and  round  without  the  stridency 
one  so  often  hears. 


Prelude  21  is  a  charming  composi¬ 
tion  perfect  in  form  and  in  melodic 
line.  The  left  hand  figure  is  trouble¬ 
some.  To  achieve  a  perfect  legato 
practice  the  left  hand  alone  without 
pedal  until  it  goes  quite  smoothly. 
Pedal  can  be  used  on  the  first  and 


Let  Miss  Troendle 
Help  You 

If  You  Have  Difficulty 
in  Performing  a 
Certain  Piano 
Composition 


Pointing 


for  the  Contest 

By  John  H*  Jaquish 


The  success  of  any  competing 
band  or  orchestra  regardless 
of  its  preparation,  or  accom¬ 
plishment,  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  director.  The  old  adage,  *^No  en¬ 
semble  is  any  better  than  its  conduc¬ 
tor,”  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  years 
ago,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  the 
standard  by  which  differences  may  be 
judged  as  long  as  the  human  element 
remains  in  these  ensembles. 

It  is  quite  futile  for  anyone  to  defi¬ 
nitely  outline  the  necessary  qualiiica- 
i  tions  of  an  excellent  maestro.  How¬ 
ever,  the  basic  requirement  can  easily 


Director  of  Instrumental 

be  termed  musicianship.  His  musical 
background,  experience,  ability,  per¬ 
sonality,  knowledge  and  general  make¬ 
up  as  a  director  are  the  determining 
factors.  Yet,  with  all  of  these  valu¬ 
able  possessions,  our  leader  may  fail 
to  measure  up  to  the  high  standards 
we  would  like  to  have  him  attain.  He 
not  only  must  possess  such  qualifica¬ 
tions;  but  in  addition,  he  must  have 
the  power  to  convey  this  vast  collec¬ 
tion  of  musical  experience  to  his 
charges  or  players.  In  other  words. 


Music,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

he  must  be  a  master  of  the  technique 
of  the  baton. 

Time  after  time,  we  have  seen  at 
our  State  and  National  Contests,  or¬ 
ganizations  which  have  superior  phys¬ 
ical  equipment,  excellent  musicians 
thoroughly  drilled  and  rehearsed;  in  ^ 
fact  all  of  the  essentials  necessary  for  ^ 
a  high  rating,  but  failing  to  make  one 
because  of  the  handicaps  of  the  lead- 
ers.  Conducting  is  an  art  which  is 
not  easily  acquired.  Conductors,  as 
well  as  musicians,  are  bom,  not  made. 

f 

, 
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Are  Contest  Numbers  Too  Difficuh? 
ONSIDERABLE  criticism  is 
heard  from  both  the  professional 
musician  and  our  own  band  and 
orchestra  directors  that  the  contest 
numbers  are  too  difficult  for  school 
performers.  Of  course,  the  average 
conductor  has  not  an  actual  vote  in 
the  selection  of  the  required  number 
for  State  and  National  Contests,  but 
certainly  every  leader  planning  to 
participate  in  a  contest  has  the  privi¬ 
lege  to  make  known  his  objections  to 
the  selecting  committees.  Mr.  C.  M. 
Tremaine,  of  the  National  Bureau  for 
the  Advancement  of  Music,  has  re¬ 
cently  made  a  special  appeal  through 
the  columns  of  The  School  Musician 
for  all  leaders  to  take  an  active  part 
in  recommending  suitable  contest 
numbers.  If  anyone  has  a  grievance 
on  this  question,  now  is  the  time  to 
act. 

Naturally,  it  is  impossible  to  please 
everyone,  and  no  matter  what  num¬ 
bers  are  designated  as  required,  there 
shall  always  be  a  possibility  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  However,  there  may  be 
some  truth  to  the  fact  that  our  high 
school  bands  and  orchestras  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  play  too  difficult  music. 
We  all  know  the  temptation  there  is 
in  selecting  something  big,  and  we 
have  all  experienced  the  glory  and 
the  pride  of  reading  the  “heavy  num¬ 
bers"  on  our  past  programs. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  technical 
limit  to  our  young  musicians,  and 
any  leader  who  is  capable  of  deter¬ 
mining  this  boundary  and  is  sane 
enough  not  to  exceed  it,  is  indeed  to 
be  congratulated. 

In  selecting  a  contest  number  then, 
let  us  base  our  entire  consideration 
upon  the  capabilities  of  our  individual 
players  rather  than  the  attractiveness 
of  the  composer  and  the  prestige 
gained  by  playing  such  a  selection. 
Remember,  a  number  exquisitely  play¬ 
ed,  no  matter  how  simple  or  difficult, 
is  worth  many  more  points  than  one 
displaying  technique  and  technique 
only. 

Mapping  Out  Our  Rehearsal  Time 

After  the  director  has  thoroughly 
studied  his  score,  and  has  mark¬ 
ed  with  red  or  blue  pencil  the  bow¬ 
ing,  phrasing,  special  markings,  and 
changes  which  he  deems  necessary,  all 
is  in  readiness  for  the  rehearsals. 
How  are  the  rehearsals  to  be  con¬ 
ducted?  Right  here,  Mr.  Leader,  let 
us  sit  down  and  figure  out  exactly 
how  many  rehearsals  we  may  hold; 
how  many  minutes  we  may  allot  to 
each  rehearsal;  and  finally  the  total 
amount  of  time  (stated  in  minutes), 
we  have  at  our  disposal  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  contest  numbers. 


Our  next  step  is  to  determine  the 
nature  of  our  rehearsals  and  subdivide 
the  time.  Some  directors  believe  in 
spending  most  of  the  time  with  full 
band  or  orchestra  rehearsals;  others 
take  the  opposite  view;  and  still 
others  have  no  plans  or  ideas  about 
the  matter  at  all,  and  just  trust  to 
luck. 

The  following  suggested  plan  has 
worked  out  to  a  good  advantage.  It 
overwhelmingly  favors  the  sectional 
and  inter-sectional  rehearsals  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  the  full  ensemble.  It  con¬ 
sists  mainly  of  (1)  a  very  few  full 
ensemble  rehearsals  at  the  outset, 
perhaps  only  sufficient  to  establish 
the  various  tempi  in  the  minds  of  our 
performers  and  to  indicate  a  general 
idea  of  what  is  to  be  expected;  (2)  a 
large  portion  of  time  to  sectional  re¬ 
hearsals,  and  (3)  the  remaining  time 
with  the  entire  group.  For  conven¬ 
ience,  let  us  assume  that  we  have  fifty 
rehearsals  of  sixty  minutes  duration 
at  our  disposal.  Our  plan  in  percen¬ 
tile  would  be  as  follows: 

No.  o(  ReheamU  Per  Cent  of 

Kind  Total  Number  Ifiniitee 

5  full  ensemble  10%  300 

25  sectional  50%  1500 

5  inter-sectional  10%  300 

15  final  full  ensemble  30%  900 

60  100%  3000 

As  stated  before,  the  first  five  full 
rehearsals  are  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  our  new  contest  num¬ 
bers.  The  real  task  of  preparation  is 
solely  confined  to  the  sectional  meet¬ 
ings.  At  these  rehearsals,  the  orches¬ 
tra,  or  band,  is  to  be  divided  into 
groups  according  to  the  instrument. 

An  objection  may  be  raised  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  the  director 
to  personally  take  charge  and  work 
with  the  several  groups.  In  the  large 
school  systems,  most  conductors  call 
upon  their  instructors  and  assistants 
for  this  purpose.  A  splendid  plan  if 
you  have  this  situation. 

Another  plan  is  to  interest  and  to 
invite  your  local  professional  musi¬ 
cians  and  teachers  to  gratuitously 
assist  you.  Do  not  think  this  imprac¬ 
ticable,  for  it  is  being  done  quite  gen¬ 
erally.  If  neither  of  these  plans  can 
be  followed,  there  is  still  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  employing  your  own  first 
chair  boys  and  girls  to  act  as  sec¬ 
tional  leaders. 

This  Is  Neither  Time  Nor  Place 
for  the  High  Hat 
HE  importance  of  the  sectional 
rehearsal  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  It  is  the  director’s  work¬ 
shop,  where  he  is  privileged  to  re¬ 
move  his  coat  and  vest,  unfasten  his 
collar,  roll  up  his  sleeves,  and  plunge 
into  his  laborious  task.  No  technical 
problems  within  the  limits  of  the  av¬ 


erage  high  school  boy  or  girl  should 
be  a  barrier  for  prize-winning  organ¬ 
izations. 

Scale  passages,  arpeggios,  awkward 
fingerings,  complicated  bowings  and 
phrasing  can  be  eliminated  by  drill. 

It  is  surprising  the  amount  of  drill 
•our  high  school  musicians  can  endure, 
and  how  well  they  enjoy  it,  providing 
it  is  administered  properly.  In  case 
a  player  is  incapable  of  executing 
certain  passages,  and  displays  little 
hope  of  playing  his  i>art  in  time  for 
the  contest,  the  director  should  feel 
absolutely  free  to  simplify  the  part. 

It  may  even  be  necessary  to  give 
individual  help  to  students  occupying 
the  last  chairs.  If  so,  have  the  musi¬ 
cians  who  hold  the  first  chairs  assist 
in  giving  these  less  capable  players 
the  necessary  instruction.  In  all,  every 
possible  effort  should  be  made  to  mas¬ 
ter  the  technical  difficulties  before 
preceding  to  the  next  step  of  inter¬ 
sectional  rehearsals. 

Group  Rehearsals  for  Sections 
Having  Unison  Parts 

HIS  procedure  is  to  gather  into 
groups  those  instruments  which 
are  playing  the  same  parts  either 
melodiously  or  harmonically.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  the  first  violins  are  doubled 
on  certain  passages  by  the  fiute,  clari¬ 
net,  trumpet,  or  any  other  instrument, 
then  these  instruments  must  be 
brought  together  for  unison  drill  in 
order  to  arrive  at  an  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  interpretation. 

In  other  words,  any  two  or  more 
different  instruments  which  are  play¬ 
ing  in  unison  or  octaves  the  same 
part  regardless  of  length  (a  few 
measures  or  an  entire  strain)  must 
be  satisfactorily  checked  by  the  di¬ 
rector  or  sectional  leaders.  It  is  by 
this  process  that  any  band  or  orches¬ 
tra  may  be  relieved  of  that  common 
fault  found  in  most  amateur  organ¬ 
izations — poor  intonation. 

This  method  most  extend  through 
the  entire  instrumentation  of  the 
band  and  orchestra  even  to  the  tym- 
pani  and  the  basses.  In  checking  the 
instruments  which  are  doubling  the 
harmony  parts,  such  as  the  horns, 
saxophones,  trombones,  etc.,  of  a  band, 
a  little  difficulty  is  encountered  be¬ 
tween  instruments  having  different 
rhythmic  patterns.  Nevertheless,  the 
method  is  a  sound  one,  and  will  doubly 
repay  all  your  efforts. 

Balancing  of  Sections  Is 
Important  Final  Touch 
OW  for  the  final  touches!  We 
know  how  each  section  will 
sound;  we  know  practically  what  each 
individual  can  do;  we  know  how  each 
important  melody  and  countermelody 
(Continued  on  paae  44) 


How  to  Play  the 
Contest  Numbers 


Overture — Phedre 

Jules  MaMcnet 

Recommended  Required  Number  Cbut  A 
Bend*,  State  Band  Conteat* 


By  EDWIN  FRANKO  GOLDMAN 
Conductor,  The  Goldmen  Bend 

The  first  movement  of  this  over¬ 
ture,  the  Andante  Molto  Sos- 
tenuto,  should  be  taken  eight 
in  the  bar,  and,  to  get  the  proper  ef¬ 
fect,  the  marks  of  expression  should 
be  carefully  adhered  to.  The  first  six 
bars  continue  eight  to  the  bar.  The 
following  two-four  bar  should  be 
counted  as  a  four-eight  bar.  The  bar, 
in  common  time,  following  the  two- 
four  bar  should  be  taken  in  four. 
From  letter  A  to  letter  D  there  is  a 
fine  opportunity  for  some  very  deli¬ 
cate  playing.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  overture  right  up  to  the  Allegro, 
letter  E,  the  notes  should  be  well  sus¬ 
tained,  particularly  the  quarter  and 
eighth  notes.  The  marks  of  expres¬ 
sion,  the  little  crescendos,  etc.,  should 
be  carefully  observed.  From  letter  A 
to  letter  D,  as  mentioned  before, 
should  be  played  in  the  most  delicate 
and  sustained  manner.  The  sixteenth 
notes  in  the  melodic  part  should  not 
be  rushed  and  the  eighth  notes  should 
be  played  very  evenly  and  almost  like 
quarter  notes.  At  letter  C  in  the  ac¬ 
companiment  the  sixteenth  notes 
should  be  played  very  lightly  and 
evenly.  At  letter  D  we  revert  again 
to  eight  in  the  bar  as  at  the  opening 
of  the  overture.  Here  there  are  only 
five  bars,  whereas  at  the  start  there 
are  six.  The  two-fourth  bar  here  is 
again  played  in  four-eighth  time  and 
the  following  bar,  which  is  in  common 
time,  is  played  in  four. 

With  letter  E  the  Alleg^xt  Appas- 
sionata  starts.  This  movement  is  in 
alia  breve.  The  first  note  is  fortissimo 
and  all  the  accompanying  instruments 
go  immediately  into  a  sudden  pianis¬ 
simo  except  the  instruments  which 
luve  the  melody.  They  play  fortis¬ 
simo.  There  are  some  stirring  clim¬ 
axes  in  this  movement  and,  if  the 
marks  of  expression  are  carefully  ob¬ 


These  Interpretations  By  Our  Lead¬ 
ing  Authorities  Should  Help  You 
Much  toward  winning  Coveted  Qlory 


served,  some  fine  effects  can  be 
achieved.  The  little  accents  should  be 
watched  carefully  and  the  sudden 
changes  from  fortissimo  to  piano,  etc. 
In  the  third  bar  after  letter  G  we  come 
to  a  cedes  un  peu  (poco  piu  lento)  and 
at  this  point  a  new  and  beautiful  mel¬ 
ody  enters.  A  little  slower  tempo,  as 
indicated,  must  be  taken  here.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  some  real  ex¬ 
pressive  playing.  A  great  deal  of  pas¬ 
sion  can  be  exhibited  in  this  move¬ 
ment.  At  letter  K  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  cover  the  voices  that 
have  the  melody.  The  original  tempo 
of  the  movement  is  here  resumed^  in 
the  third  bar  after  letter  J.  Three 
bars  after  letter  L  the  Basses  and 
Bassoons  have  a  run  which  should  be 
played  clearly  and  lightly  even  though 
there  is  a  forte  written.  The  only  sug¬ 
gestions  that  can  be  offered  for  the 
balance  of  this  movement  are  that  the 
marks  of  expression  be  closely  ad¬ 
hered  to.  Again,  at  letter  0,  the  mel¬ 
ody  instruments  must  predominate 
and  the  accompanying  voices  be  very 
soft.  Again  at  letter  P  the  bass  in¬ 
struments  have  an  important  part 
which  must  be  lightly  played.  At 
letter  R  we  again  come  to  the  An¬ 
dante  Sostenuto  similar  to  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  overture.  The  mel¬ 
ody  of  four  bars  of  this  movement 
are  for  one  solo  Clarinet  alone  and 
in  the  bar  before  letter  S  the  solo 
should  take  it  very  slowly  and  sus¬ 
tain  the  notes  well.  At  letter  S  we 
come  to  another  Allegro  Appassionata 
in  alia  breve  time  similar  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  one.  At  letter  U  we  come  to  a 
piu  mosso  which  works  up  steadily 
to  a  great  climax  at  letter  X.  At  let¬ 
ter  Z  we  again  have  a’  few  bars  to  be 
counted  eight  in  the  bar. 


A  Few  SuggMtions  to  Conductor* 
This  overture  depends  entirely  upon 
its  interpretation  for  whatever  suc¬ 
cess  it  might  achieve.  Wherever  the 
eight-eight  time  occurs  it  is  suggested 
that  the  conductors  give  two  down- 
beats,  then  two  beats  to  the  left,  two 
beats  to  the  right  and  two  up-beats. 
Where  the  four-eight  bars  occur  use 
two  down-beats  and  two  up-beats. 
From  letter  A  to  D  make  every  pos¬ 
sible  effort  to  secure  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  possible  quality  of  sustained  tone. 
When  the  cedes  un  peu  (poco  piu 
lento)  occurs,  after  letter  G,  I  would 
suggest  that  a  tempo  rubato  be  in¬ 
dulged  in.  That  is,  do  not  adhere  too 
strictly  to  a  given  tempo.  This  move¬ 
ment  should  be  rather  elastic  in  tempo, 
but  not  exaggeratedly  so.  The  over¬ 
ture  gives  good  opportunity  for  con¬ 
trasting  effects.  There  are  moments 
of  beautiful  quiet  sustained  passages 
and  others  of  fiery  outbursts. 


‘‘Song  of  India**  from 
*^Sadko** 

Rimaky-Kortakoff 

Required  Number  for  Qa**  C  Orchestra* 


By  CHARLES  B.  RIGHTER 
Associate  Professor  of  Music,  State 
University  of  Iowa 

The  difficulty  of  this  number 
rests  very  largely  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity.  That  is  to  say,  the  ma¬ 
terial  out  of  which  it  is  built  is  so 
meagrre,  both  harmonically  and  melo- 
dically,  that  the  greatest  care  must  be 
exercised  in  piecing  these  materials 
together,  in  order  to  preserve  the  true 
character  of  the  work.  The  problem 
of  the  orchestrator  has  been  to  retain 
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this  characteristic  simplicity,  and  this 
in  turn  becomes  the  chief  problem  of 
the  conductor  and  of  the  players  them¬ 
selves. 

The  time  has  fortunately  passed 
when  mere  noise  could  be  accepted  as 
a  substitute  for  accuracy  in  reading, 
purity  in  intonation,  and  skill  in  the 
treatment  of  the  more  subtle  musical 
elements.  Contest  committees  are  to 
be  commended  whenever  they  select 
numbers  such  as  this  which  place  a 
premium  upon  technical  detail  and 
sound  musicianship.  While  our  contest 
lists  may  still  contain  much  that  is  of 
doubtful  worth,  these  lists  show  dis¬ 
tinct  improvement  from  year  to  year. 

A  glance  at  the  score  of  the  Song 
of  India  will  convince  one  of  its  in¬ 
herent  simplicity.  The  theme  which  is 
stated  in  the  first  eighf'^easures  is 
repeated  again  immediately,  and  once 
again  near  the  close.  A  second  theme 
which  opens  at  measure -seventeen,  is 
repeated  no  less  than  eight  times  in 
the  course  of  the  number.  The  only 
additional  thematic  material  is  that 
which  extends  from  measure  thirty- 
three  to  measure  forty.  Accompany¬ 
ing  these  very  simple  melodies  we  find 
on  the  one  hand  a  continuous  rhyth¬ 
mic-harmonic  understructure  in  eighth 
notes  and,  in  the  wind,  sustained  har¬ 
monic  parts  in  a  variety  of  rhythms. 
Only  occasionally  do  we  find  a  bit  of 
interesting  counter  melody,  and  then 
it  is  for  only  a  measure  or  two. 

The  chief  concern  of  the  conductor 
here  as  elsewhere  is  to  secure  a  pro¬ 
per  balance  between  melody  and  ac¬ 
companiment.  To  accomplish  this,  it 
might  be  well  to  make  a  careful  study, 
through  experimentation,  of  the  “cov¬ 
ering  qualities”  of  the  various  accom¬ 
panying  choirs.  For  example,  to  take 
the  lower  strings  alone  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  balance  them  against  the 
melody  voices,  will  show  the  director* 
something  of  value  and  interest  about 
this  type  of  accompaniment.  Next, 
bulk  all  of  the  sustained  accompany¬ 
ing  voices  in  a  like  manner  against 
the  melody,  or  even  hear  all  of  the  ac¬ 
companying  sections  together  without 
the  melody;  then  the  melody  alone; 
then  all  parts  together.  Some  such 
plan  as  this  is  absolutely  necessary, 
not  only  for  the  guidance  of  the  di¬ 
rector  but  also  for  the  instruction  of 
the  members  of  the  orchestra.  Dynamic 
proportion  means  little  to  the  average 
player,  and  the  only  way  that  its  im¬ 
portance  can  be  made  real  is  through 
the  old  method  of  trial  and  error.  The 
director  who  can  indicate  to  all  of  his 
players  at  all  times  the  exact  amount 
of  tone  needed,  is  indeed  a  clever  fel¬ 
low.  A  safer  method,  particularly 
when  fine  tonal  differences  are  im- 


Official  Association  Notice 
Entree  number  one  on  the  se¬ 
lective  band  list  for  the  National 
Band  Contest  is  “Courts  of  Gran¬ 
ada.”  It  has  been  decided  by  the 
Band  Division  of  the  Committee 
on  Instrumental  Affairs  to  make 
certain  cuts  from  the  score  in  or¬ 
der  to  bring  the  number  into 
practical  playing  time.  These 
cuts  are  as  follows: 

Omit  “March  to  the  Tour¬ 
nament”  (as  it  is  repeated 
in  the  Finale). 

Omit  “Meditation”  (part 
of  which  is  repeated  in  the 
Finale). 

Omit  repetition  in  the 
“Serenata.” 

In  other  words,  play  the  “Intro¬ 
duction,”  “Serenata”  (without 
repetition)  and  Finale.  This  re¬ 
duces  the  playing  time  to  a  frac¬ 
tion  over  ten  minutes. 


portant,  is  to  have  each  member  of 
the  group  trained  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  problem  and 
to  the  exercise  of  judgment. 

So  far  as  possible  the  instrumenta¬ 
tion  called  for  by  the  score  should  be 
followed  with  no  doubling  except  in 
the  strings.  This  would  give  us  eleven 
woodwind  and  brass  players,  one  or 
two  percussion,  and  strings  in  propor¬ 
tion.  An  added  number  of  strings 
might  well  be  used,  however,  so  long 
as  a  balance  is  maintained.  Unless 
Instruments  are  missing  the  piano 
should  not  be  used,  and  in  any  case  it 
should  be  used  very  sparingly  on  ac¬ 
companying  material  only.  To  use  the 
piano  part  as  written  from  measures 
one  to  eight,  for  instance,  would  be 
a  travesty. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the 
importance  of  the  players  thinking 
phrase-wise.  There  is  a  constant  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  part  of  amateurs  to  in¬ 
troduce  accents,  crescendi,  and  all 
manner  of  variations  both  of  intensity 
and  of  movement  into  their  playing, 
not  for  reasons  of  expression,  but 
merely  for  convenience  in  execution. 
Examples  of  this  tendency  will  be 
found  for  the  melody  instruments  in 
the  first  section,  again  after  No.  2, 
and  after  No.  6.  It  is  no  less  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  accompanying  voices  also 
observe  this  point.  In  measure  thirty- 
three  the  sixteenth  notes  must  not  be 
hurried  unduly,  and  in  this  and  the 
following  measure,  the  greatest  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  intonation. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  writer  to  see 
any  reason  for  assigning  two  clari¬ 
nets  to  a  single  part  almost  through¬ 


out  this  number.  Clarinets  cannot 
play  well  enough  in  tune  when  play¬ 
ing  in  unison  to  Justify  such  a  prac¬ 
tice,  not  to  mention  the  factor  of  over¬ 
balancing  other  important  parts.  It 
might  also  be  suggested  that  an  oboe 
could  carry  better  alone  some  of  the 
melodice  material  assigned  in  the 
score  to  trumpets  alone  or  to  trumpets 
with  oboe.  For  example,  measure  three 
(First  Trumpet  and  Oboe);  measure 
nine;  and  m^sure  fifty-six. 

Finally,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if 
any  good  purpose  will  be  served  by 
the  inclusion  of  saxophones,  for  which 
parts  are  available  although  npt  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  score. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  minor 
points  which  might  be  raised  regard¬ 
ing  this  score,  the  chief  problems  are 
those  which  enter  into  the  preparation 
of  any  standard  number.  If  conduc¬ 
tors  will  thoroughly  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  the  parts  in  the  score, 
studying  each  part  through  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  comparing  from  all 
angles  the  effect  of  each  part  alone 
and  in  combination  with  other  parts, 
griving  ample  thought  to  matters  of 
attack  and  release,  subduing  in  proper 
proportion  the  various  accompanying 
voices,  and  experimenting  with  the 
actual  effects  produced  by  mutes,  spic- 
cato  bowing,  pizzicato,  and  the  like; 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  the  result 
being  anything  but  technically  ade¬ 
quate  and  musically  satisfying. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Prelude  to  Faust 

Goonod 

Required  Number  QaM  C  Bands, 
National  Band  Contest 


By  HARRY  F.  CLARKE 
Supervisor  of  Bands,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

A  SHORT  introduction,  written  as 
an  afterthought  after  the  com- 
L.  pletion  of  the  opera  takes  the 
place  of  the  usual  overture.  The  first 
part  expresses  the  brooding  of  Faust; 
the  second  part  is  a  simple  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Valentine’s  Aria  in  the  second 
act.  This  aria  is  not  found  in  the 
original  French,  but  was  first  used  in 
an  English  performance  in  London, 
1864. 

The  first  part  opens  with  full  band 
FF  on  F  concert  followed  by  an  un¬ 
folding  meditative  theme.  At  (1)  we 
have  a  repetition  of  the  first  group 
of  phrases,  opening  with  full  band  FF 
on  A  flat,  and  carried  out  a  minor 
third  higher.  A  second  theme  at  (2) 
suggests  the  continuation  of  the  com¬ 
plex  doubts  and  temptations  which 
torment  the  waking  hours  of  Faust. 
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Life  has  been  a  failure  and  Faust 
considers  drinking  poison  and  ending 
his  misery. 

From  (3)  to  (4)  this  theme  is  de¬ 
veloped,  building  up  from  (4)  to  a 
forte  climax  at  (5)  the  diminuendo 
beginning  one  measure  after  (5)  con¬ 
tinues  to  (6). 

The  second  part  of  the  prelude 
opens  at  (6).  Here  Valentine’s  song 
is  heard  (principally  in  the  baritone) 
until  at  (9)  a  few  tranquil  measures 
of  smoothly  played  triplets  brings  us 
to  the  last  three  and  one-half  meas¬ 
ures,  written  in  religiose  style. 

Rcheenal  Note* 

This  arrangement  by  Mr.  Richard 
L.  Halle  is  an  excellent  one,  adaptable 
to  small  bands  and  demanding  careful 
consideration  by  the  large  bands.  The 
only  reason  for  suggesting  experi¬ 
mentation  is  to  stimulate  interest 
which  will  lead  to  uncovering  some  of 
the  beauties  of  Clounod. 

The  attack  and  release  of  the  open¬ 
ing  chord  for  full  band  must  be  pre¬ 
cise.  The  entry  of  the  bassoons  and 
clarinets  supported  by  the  saxophones 
in  the  second  and  third  measures 
should  not  be  rough  or  boisterous. 
This  time  should  unfold,  smoothly, 
without  breaks,  in  non-staccato  or 
legato  style.  The  second  alto  saxo¬ 
phone  in  measure  four,  the  first  alto 
saxophone  in  measure  five  and  the 
basses  in  measures  six  and  seven 
should  stand  out  in  relief,  the  band 
sustaining  the  last  quarter  in  meas¬ 
ure  seven  into  the  eighth  measure 
without  breathing. 

The  same  remarks  apply  from  (1) 
to  (2). 

The  entrance  of  the  first  horn,  bari¬ 
tone  and  alto  saxophone  at  (2)  should 
be  as  one  instrument  and  with  solo 
tone.  In  the  follovring  measure  the 
band  may  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
in  volume  beyond  proportions  as  the 
first  comet,  trombones  and  basses 
come  into  the  picture.  A  smooth  en¬ 
trance  will  increase  the  effect  of  the 
building  up  to  the  FP.  Considerable 
drill  may  be  necessary  on  this  spot 
for  bands  which  have  not  had  proper 
preparatory  training  in  chord  drills. 

At  (3)  organizations  rich  in  lower 
woodwinds  may  try  elimination  of  the 
brass  for  four  measures,  the  tuba  and 
baritone  coming  in  pianissimo  with 
the  first  horn,  four  measures  later.  By 
holding  back  on  some  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  and  having  them  enter  later, 
bands  with  complete  instrumentation 
may  build  up  a  gradual  crescendo  add¬ 
ing  in  volume  by  other  means  than 
blowing  louder. 

Pure  intonation  must  be  stressed 
from  (4)  to  (6)  otherwise  as  instru¬ 
ments  enter  and  volume  increases  in¬ 


tonation  will  suffer.  The  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  measures  after  (6)  must  be 
played  smoothly,  “splicing,”  the  parts 
together.  The  third  trombone  may 
take  the  first  tuba  part  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  measure.  How  these 
three  measures  will  stand  treatment 
depends  on  the  instrumentation  of  the 
band  and  the  musicianship  of  the  con¬ 
ductor.  In  a  large  band  with  a  well 
balanced  reed  section  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  eliminate  the  brass  altogether. 

At  (6)  the  arrangement  calls  for 
B  fiat  fluegelhom  and  baritone  in  the 
melody.  This  should  sound  very  well; 
if  the  melody  is  played  on  a  comet 
or  trampet  the  result  will  not  be  so 
good.  If  the  baritone  player  has  a 
good  solo  tone  it  is  preferable  to  let 
him  have  it  to  (7).  This  melody  could 
be  very  effectively  done  on  the  trom¬ 
bone  if  the  player  is  capable.  The  slurs 
in  the  solo  part  compel  legato  play¬ 
ing,  but  some  liberty  is  allowed  if  we 
follow  the  phrasing  (vocal  style)  as 
in  The  Aria  of  Act  II. 

A  slight  building  up  of  the  support¬ 
ing  chords  on  the  fourth  beat  preced¬ 
ing  (7)  is  desirable. 

The  accompaniment  from  (6)  in 
triplet  form  should  not  be  staccato 
or  heavy  enough  to  compel  the  soloist 
to  force  his  tones.  The  French  horns 
and  altos  will  be  the  heavy  offenders 
in  this  regard.  If  at  (6)  the  clarinets 
are  sufficiently  strong  enough  to  bring 
out  the  triplet  accompaniment,  the 
horns  may  sustain  their  tones  with 
good  results  as  is  done  in  the  orches¬ 
tral  score. 

Throughout  harmonic  progressions 
should  be  clearly  defined.  They  are 
simple  enough.  Every  member  of  the 
band  should  understand  what  he  is 
trying  to  play. 

If  we  open  at  (6)  with  baritone  or 
trombone  the  comets  may  enter  at  (7) 
(not  too  heavy),  the  entire  band  build¬ 
ing  up  to  a  good  forte  at  (8),  the 
supporting  chords  on  the  fourth  beat 
before  (8)  to  be  well  sustained.  Judi¬ 
cious  use  of  a  cymbal  may  be  tried 
on  the  opening  chord  at  (8).  Experi¬ 
ment  by  striking  a  single  genuine 
Turkish  cymbal  with  a  wool-covered 
bass  dram  stick. 

At  (9),  the  fluegelhom  could  take 
up  the  flowing  triplets  followed  by  the 
clarinet,  oboe  and  flute.  The  entrance 
of  the  horns  on  the  second  beat  of 
measures  one,  two,  three  and  four 
after  (9)  should  be  precise  but  not 
accented  and  harmonically  well  bal¬ 
anced,  the  quarter  note  ending  each 
measure  to  be  well  sustained. 

NOTE:  The  Tragical  History  of 
Doctor  Faustus  by  Christopher  Mar¬ 
lowe  and  The  Tradegy  of  Faust  by 
Goethe  (in  one  volume)  may  be  found 


in  the  Harvard  Classics,  published  by 
Collier  A  Son,  New  York. 

The  complete  score,  music  by 
Goimod,  published  by  Oliver  Ditson 
Company,  Boston. 

The  above  with  other  interesting 
material  will  undoubtedly  be  found  at 
your  Public  Library. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Symphony,  D  Minor 
First  Movement 

CcMr  Franck 

Required  Number  for  ClaM  A  Orchestra*, 
National  Orchestra  Contest 


By  GEORGE  DASCH 
Conductor,  The  Little  Symphony 
Orchettre  of  Chicago 

HE  beginning  is  grave — aus¬ 
tere — and  the  tempo  (lento) 
should  be  slow  enough  to  estab¬ 
lish  this  atmosphere.  At  the  sixth 
measure  where  the  first -violins  have 
an  expressive  melody,  I  like  to  move 
the  tempo  slightly,  and  bring  it  back 
again  with  the  two  measures  before 
(1)  (molto  crescendo). 

At  (1),  the  violas  and  cellos  are 
playing  tremolo,  but  it  will  be  noticed 
that  they  (especially  the  violas)  are 
carrying  the  melodic  line.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  advisable  to  play  this 
tremolo  near  the  point  of  the  bow,  and 
with  a  somewhat  longer  strike  than  is 
usually  employed.  There  is  an  im¬ 
portant  crescendo  in  the  last  measure 
of  this  tremolo  melody  (one  before  A) 
followed  by  an  equally  important  sud¬ 
den  piano. 

At  figure  (2)  another  important 
crescendo  ushers  in  the  “allegro  non 
troppo,”  to  which  the  term  “risoluto” 
.  might  aptly  be  added,  as  the  character 
here  is  very  firm  and  resolute  indeed. 
In  the  first  two  measures  of  this 
allegro  we  have  a  dotted  quarter  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  eighth,  and  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  measures  a  double  dotted 
quarter  followed  by  a  sixteenth.  This 
difference  should  be  pointed  out  to  the 
players,  as  many  of  them  are  not 
careful  of  details.  Throughout  this 
work,  the  composer  has  been  very 
painstaking  in  indicating  his  wishes, 
and  if  the  conductor  will  but  insist 
upon  his  players  observing  all  marks 
of  expression,  the  result  must  be  good. 
For  example,  let  us  cite  the  passage 
which  brings  us  back  to  lento.  This 
passage  begins  four  measures  before 
(B).  The  flutes  and  oboes  have  an  ex¬ 
pressive  bit,  while  the  cellos  play  a 
fragrment  of  the  first  theme.  Two 
measures  are  played  p  with  a  slight 
swell,  and  the  same  phrase  repeated 
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pp.  At  (B)  a  tremendously  effective  // 
is  followed  by  a  measure  of  molto  rail, 
and  dim.,  and  we  find  ourselves  betrin- 
ning  all  over  a^rain,  the  only  difference 
beine:  the  key,  which  is  now  F  minor. 
At  the  sixth  measure  after  (5)  we 
have  a  beautiful  melody  (molto  can- 
tabile)  which  flows  along  in  canonic 
form,  undisturbed  in  its  lovely  legato 
until  we  reach  the  ninth  measure 
after  (E),  where  for  two  measures 
we  have  a  marcato  for  strings  with  a 
descending  passage  in  eighth  notes  in 
the  woodwinds,  which  seems  to  warn 
us  that  something  new  is  coming.  Four 
measures  later  this  same  thing  occurs 
again,  and  sure  enough  at  (6)  we  have 
that  glorious  second  theme  which 
should  be  played  with  great  breadth, 
and  great  enthusiasm.  At  (F)  let  the 
basses  stand  out  for  two  measures, 
and  in  the  next  two  measures  the  first 
and  second  trombones  and  third  horn. 

I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  making 
a  slight  change  in  nuances.  By  adding 
a  crescendo  in  the  fifth  measure  be¬ 
fore  (7),  and  a  fortissimo  a  measure 
later,  we  achieve  a  climax  which  this 
spot  seems  to  call  for.  Then  remove 
the  molto  diminuendo  which  follows, 
to  the  second  measure  before  (7),  and 
we  have  something  which  seems  quite 
logical  to  me.  At  (7),  our  beloved  com¬ 
poser  has  given  us  something  wonder¬ 
fully  expressive  and  tender  again. 
Notice  the  lovely  bits  beginning  at  the 
fifth  measure  after  (7),  in  the  English 
horn,  French  horn,  clarinet,  oboe  and 
flute.  Unless  warned,  there  is  a  dan¬ 
ger  that  these  players  will  hang  on  to 
the  last  notes  of  these  little  phrases 
a  bit  too  long.  At  the  second  measure 
after  (G)  the  cellos  can  add  to  the 
charm  of  this  phrase  by  executing  a 
neat  little  portamento  from  c  to  f  on 
the  c  string,  and  again  six  measures 
later  from  a  to  d.  At  four  measures 
before  (H)  there  has  always  seemed 
to  me  something  ominous  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  fragment  of  the  second 
theme.  At  (H)  I  am  sure  of  it  when 
I  hear  the  sforzandos  in  the  oboes, 
English  horn  and  bass  clarinet,  and  at 
the  fifth  measure  after  (H)  the  first 
theme  returns  in  an  angry  mood,  con¬ 
tinuing  so  until  (I)  is  reached.  Hdre 
again  we  have  great  breadth  in  the 
descending  passages  in  the  violins  and 
two  bars  later  in  the  violas  and  cellos, 
to  be  played  with  much  enthusiasm. 
Notice  the  quick  diminuendo  in  the 
measure  before  (8)  from  fortissimo  to 
pianissimo.  I  fear  I  am  taking  much 
more  space  than  I  should,  but  so  much 
can  be  written  about  this  marvelous 
music  that  one  hardly  knows  where  to 
stop.  However,  I  shall  try  to  be  as 
brief  as  possible  from  here  to  the  close 
of  the  movement.  Play  the  fifth  and 
sixth  measures  after  (9)  as  marcato 


as  possible,  and  again  the  four  mea¬ 
sures  before  (L).  At  the  tenth  measure 
after  (M)  there  is  another  sudden 
piano  which  is  very  important  and 
easily  overlooked.  At  this  point  note 
the  lovely  eighth  note  passage  in  the 
second  violins,  which,  when  well 
played,  runs  along  like  a  thread  of 
bright  silver.  Here  also  we  find  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  first  and  second  themes 
treated  marvelously.  When  the  tempo 
returns  to  lento  at  (11),  it  is  safe  to 
beat  the  quarters  a  trifle  slower  than 
the  previous  halves.  What  more  need 
be  said?  We  have  arrived  at  the  re¬ 
capitulation,  and  the  ground  has  been 
covered  as  well  as  I  know  how.  Thir¬ 
teen  measures  before  the  close  we 
reach  the  climax  of  the  coda.  Two 
measures  later  we  can  broaden  a  bit 
in  order  to  have  a  natural  transition 
from  two  beats  to  a  measure,  to  four 
at  the  last  lento.  This  wonderful 
movement  closes  with  a  D  major  chord 
which  is  as  a  sudden  sun-burst. 

This  piece  is  difficult  because  it  re¬ 
quires  perfect  intonation  and  beauti¬ 
ful  quality.  Conductors  are  advised  to 
concentrate  on  these  two  vital  points. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sinfonietta 

Schubert 

State  Set  Piece  No.  2,  Qsm  B  Orcheatra* 

By  MR.  DASCH 

First  Movement:  Allegro  Molto — 
Alla  breve,  two  beats  to  the  measure. 
Play  the  first  twelve  measures  pianis¬ 
simo,  without  the  slighest  crescendo 
or  expression  of  any  kind.  This  gfives 
these  measures  the  character  of  an 
introduction.  Beginning  at  letter  A, 
the  melody  in  the  first  violins  and  first 
clarinet  should  be  expressive.  Four 
measures  before  B  we  have  a  cres¬ 
cendo  which  brings  us  to  a  very  de¬ 
cisive  character  (risoluto)  at  B,  reach¬ 
ing  a  climax  at  the  fifth  measure  after 
B.  At  letter  C,  the  oboe  predominates, 
and  the  first  violins  following  a  meas¬ 
ure  later  should  be  treated  in  a  sec¬ 
ondary  manner.  The  second  theme  at 
D  should  be  quite  playful  in  the  first 
violins,  with  a  dainty  accompaniment 
in  the  other  strings.  The  four  meas¬ 
ures  before  the  repetition  sigrn  are 
quite  forte  with  a  sudden  pianissimo 
at  the  return  to  the  beginning.  Eight 
measures  before  F  the  strings  must 
play  very  softly  in  order  to  allow  the 
flute  to  stand  out.  Beginning  the 
third  measure  after  F  we  have  a  cres¬ 
cendo  (poco  a  poco)  lasting  through 
nine  measures  and  culminating  at  the 
ninth  measure  before  G.  A  little*  study 
of  the  four  measures  before  G  will 


reveal  an  interesting  little  play  on 
the  theme  first  given  out  by  the  first 
violins  in  half  notes,  followed  by  the 
flute  in  quarter  notes,  and  the  clari¬ 
nets  in  eighths.  This  brings  us  to  the 
recapitulation  at  G,  and  the  foregoing 
remarks  will  cover  the  parallel  pass¬ 
ages  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
movement. 

Second  Movement:  Andante  4/8, 
four  beats  to  the  measure.  A  simple 
duet  for  clarinets,  joined  directly  by 
other  instruments.  This  music  is  so 
obvious,  so  simple  and  unaffected, 
that  it  needs  no  explanation.  The 
lovely  Schubertian  melody  at  letter 
B  should  be  played  by  a  solo  ’cello, 
with  a  very  soft  accompaniment.  The 
solo  ’cello  appears  agrain  at  C.  At  D 
the  clarinet  predominates  for  four 
measures,  then  the  flute  and  clarinet 
for  the  next  four  measures,  these  two 
being  joined  by  the  oboe  four  meas¬ 
ures  before  E,  and  again  by  the  trum¬ 
pets  two  measures  before  E.  Two 
measures  before  the  close  of  the 
movement  there  can  be  a  slight  re¬ 
tard. 

Third  Movement:  Allegro  Vivace 
6/8,  two  beats  to  a  measure.  In  this 
movement  I  always  have  a  picture  of 
happy  children  playing  out  of  doors 
in  the  springtime.  The  music  is  gay, 
vivacious,  and  full  of  childish  fun. 
If  directions  in  the  score  are  carefully 
followed,  all  will  work  out  very  well. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  the  short 
chords  in  the  flute,  oboe,  and  clarinets 
at  letter  H.  These  chords  occur  on 
the  fourth  eighth  of  each  measure  un¬ 
til  the  fifth  measure  after  H  is  reached 
when  the  chord  comes  on  the  third 
eighth.  This  digression  gives  a  little 
humorous  twist  which,  is  played  ac¬ 
curately,  is  quite  apparent.  The  al¬ 
legro  molto  at  the  close  is  of  course 
taken  in  the  tempo  of  the  first  move¬ 
ment. 

This  delightful  “Sonatina”  of  Schu¬ 
bert’s  was  orchestrated  with  the  need 
of  the  high  school  orchestra  in  mind, 
and  I  hope  the  study  of  it  will  give 
players  and  conductors  as  much  pleas¬ 
ure  as  the  instrumentation  of  it  has 
given  me. 


^High  Grade**  Glee  Club 
Listen  to  this!  In  order  to  belong 
to  the  Girls’  Glee  Club  at  the  Amarillo 
High  School  in  Amarillo,  Texas,  you 
have  to  have  high  grades.  Just  think! 
There  are  now  forty  members,  and 
none  have  ever  had  to  withdraw. 

This  spring  the  Club  is  going  to 
enter  the  Panhandle  Music  Festival 
Contest,  and  sing  “Piper’s  Song.” 
Here’s  luck  to  the  “high-grade”  Gl'*e 
Club. 


Under  the  direction  of  O.  J.  Kraufhaar  (right)  the  Wmupun  High  School  Band 


tramumemt  m  Hohart, 
tmd.,  tckoot  mtaic  are 
Char.  Frame,  tretidamt, 
and  Jean  Frasier,  spon¬ 
sor  of  Ike  H.  S.  Band. 
Keep  an  eye  on  Hokarl, 
Dorolky 


They  took  third  place  in  the  State  Sight  Reading  Contest. 


Modeslo. 
wins  sekolar- 
skips  wilk 
ker  eomel. 


Tki$  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  High  School  Band  took  first 
in  Class  B  State  Contest  last  year  and  sixth  in  the  New  England 
Finals.  Howard  L.  Rowell,  Director. 


A  group  of  fretted  instrument  ployers  composed  of  Konsos  City,  Mo.,  school  children.  Under  the  direction  of  Almu  Nosh. 


Fretted  Instruments  in 


IN  considerini;  the  use  of  fretted 
instruments  in  the  School  Music 
proflrram.it  seems  best  to  first 
turn  our  attention  to  the  type  of  such 
instruments  that  fits  in  most  consis¬ 
tently  with  the  purpose  of  that  pro- 
flnram  rather  than  the  type  that  is 
perhaps  most  popular  and  widely  used 
at  the  present  time.  That  is  to  say, 
to  the  members  of  the  fretted  instru¬ 
ment  family  that  have  the  most  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  education  in  music 
rather  than  spectacular  appeal.  This 
reservation  automatically  focuses  our 
attention  on  the  mandolin  family.  And 
a  more  extended  description  of  their 
characteristics  and  technic  than  we 
have  yet  had  is  in  order. 

The  members  of  this  family  are  four 
in  number.  In  tuning  and  finfl:ering 
for  the  left  hand  they  exactly  parallel 
the  four  members  of  the  bowed  in¬ 
strument  family.  The  mandolin  itself 
is  tuned  in  fifths,  its  strings  from  the 
lowest  in  pitch  to  the  highest  being 
tuned  to  G,  D,  A,  and  E,  the  same  as 
the  violin.  On  the  mandolin,  how¬ 
ever,  each  open  string  note  is  fum- 
uhed  by  a  pair  of  strings  tuned  as 
raisons,  so  the  mandolin  actually  has 
^igfat  strings  although  the  effect  mu¬ 
sically  is  of  four  strings.  Two  unisons 
to  each  note  of  the  scale  is  desirable 
for  the  mandolin  because  of  the  way 
in  which  the  tone  is  produced.  To  vi¬ 
brate  the  strings  a  small  pick  or 
plectrum,  held  with  the  right  hand 
fingers,  is  passed  across  the  string  to 
be  played.  The  pick  is  made  of  vari¬ 
ous  materials, — tortoise-shell,  some 
form  uf  celluloid,  fiber,  leather,  stiff 
felt,  etc.  Materials  that  are  compara¬ 
tively  stiff  and  hard  as  tortoise-shell 
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or  a  cellulose  product,  give  a  more 
powerful  tone  than  the  softer  mate¬ 
rials,  but  it  is  also  a  noisier  tone — ^foi:. 
there  is  a  slight  scratchy  sound  when 
a  pick  of  this  character  plucks  the 
string.  Picks  made  of  softer  material 
eliminate  most  of  this  scratch  but  the 
resulting  tone,  while  ef  more  musical 
character,  is  also  much  softer  and  less 
assertive.  Because  of  its  construction 
mandolin  tone  sustains  itself  for  an 
appreciable  lenflrth  of  time  the  string 
is  struck,  and  there  is  practically  no 
difference  as  between  open  string 
notes  and  stopped  string  notes  in  this 
sustaining  effect  and  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  tone-color.  A  tone 
generated  by  one  stroke  of  the  pick 
and  allowed  to  sustain  dies  avray  quite 
rapidly  however.  There  is  a  notice¬ 
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able  impact  of  tone  the  instant  the 
string  is  struck,  then  a  rapidly  dimin¬ 
ishing  tone  of  smooth  quality  that  has 
only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  dynamic 
value  of  the  beflrinning  of  the  tone  and 
that  in  a  second  or  so,  depending  on 
the  individual  instrument’s  character 
in  this  respect,  has  become  very  faint. 

WHEN  the  music  to  be  played 
demands  continuing  tone  of  un- 
chanfl^ing  power  for  a  longer  time  than 
single  pick  strokes  can  furnish,  re¬ 
course  is  had  to  what  is  knovm  as  the 
tremolo.  This  is  produced  by  passing 
the  pick  as  rapidly  as  possible  back 
and  forth  raross  the  string.  A  series  of 
individual  tones  are  thus  produced,  and 
if  the  tremolo  is  well  executed  these 
are  so  close  togrether  that  the  ear  does 
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not  heftr  them  separmtely,  they  blend 
into  one  continuous  tone — although 
not  of  the  smoothness  possible  to  the 
bowed  instruments.  It  is  to  assist  this 
tremoloed  tone  to  be  as  nearly  sus¬ 
tained  as  possible  that  two  unisons 
are  used  for  all  the  tones  of  the  man¬ 
dolin  scale.  One  down  and  one  up¬ 
stroke  of  the  pick  will  furnish  three 
or  four  individual  tones  as  units  of 
the  continuous  tone,  instead  of  two 
only  as  would  be  the  case  with  one 
string  only  for  each  note. 

In  playing  position  the  mandolin  is 
held  across  the  lap  with  the  top  edge 
of  the  back  resting  lightly  against  the 
body  and  the  flat  part  of  the  neck 
which  carries  the  tuning-pegs  elevated 
to  about  the  height  of  the  left  shoul¬ 
der.  In  playing  modem  mandolins 
with  flat  or  slightly  arched  backs  the 
player  is  usually  seated.  If  a  stand¬ 
ing  position  is  preferred  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  supported  by  a  cord  fastened 
to  the  end-pin  under  the  tail-piece  and 
pasing  around  the  neck  of  the  player. 
This  position  interferes  somewhat 
with  the  tone  of  the  instrument,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  back  is  necessarily  pressed 
rather  tightly  against  the  body  and 
its  vibrations  are  thus  partly  muted. 
With  a  bowl-shaped  mandolin  or  lute 
this  makes  no  difference  as  the  back 
does  not  vibrate  in  a  way  that  adds 
anything  to  the  tone  of  the  instru¬ 
ment. 

The  pick  is  held  between  the  first 
Anger  and  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  with  the  rest  of  the  Angers  curled 
loosely  into  the  palm  so  as  to  be  out 
of  the  way.  The  right  wrist  is  arched 
slightly  and  the  pick-stroke  (and  tre¬ 
molo)  is  given  with  a  turning  move¬ 
ment  of  the  lower  arm.  The  wrist 
bends  very  slightly  or  not  at  all  from 
side  to  side  and  the  Angers  do  not 
move  except  as  they  are  carried  back 
and  forth  by  the  movement  of  the 
arm.  The  hand  and  arm  are  tilted 
slightly  down,  so  that  the  pick  travels 
across  the  string  at  a  slight  angle. 
This  brings  the  pick  against  the  next 
string  in  such  a  way  that  the  string 
serves  as  a  stop  for  the  pick  and  keeps 
it  from  travelling  any  farther  than  is 
necessary  to  vibrate  the  string  being 
played.  For  the  up-stroke  the  pick 
travels  back  over'  the  string  in  the 
same  path  as  used  for  the  down- 
stroke.  It  may  strike  only  the  inner 
string  of  a  pair  of  unisons  on  the  up¬ 
stroke,  or  it  may  strike  both  om  them. 
In  playing  softly  the  pick  it  held 
rather  loosely  and  only  its  tip  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  strings.  In  playing 
loudly  it  is  held  firmly  and  takes  hold 
of  the  string  a  slight  distance  from 
or  above  the  point. 

The  production  of  a  single  tone  with 


a  down  or  up-stroke  is  a  very  simple 
process  and  can  be  mastered  reason¬ 
ably  well  in  a  few  minutes.  Be  sure 
the  wrist  is  arched  sufficiently  and  the 
fingers  curled  into  the  palm  far  enough 
to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  see  that  the 
wrist  is  flexible.  Muscular  relaxation 
is  necessary  to  the  satisfactory  play¬ 
ing  of  any  instrument,  and  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  easy  of  attainment  with  the 
mandolin  because  of  the  natural  man¬ 
ner  of  holding  the  instrument  and  the 
pick;  but  nevertheless  some  attention 
to  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  steps  to¬ 
ward  securing  playing  ability  in  order 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  bad  habits 
and  to  allow  progress  to  be  as  rapid 
as  consistent  with  the  natural  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  student.  The  tremolo  is 
somewhat  more  complicated.  It  should 
be  practiced  very  slowly  at  first  so 
there  is  opportunity  to  observe  the 
motion  of  the  hand  and  arm  used  to 
sense  the  presence  of  that  very  desir¬ 
able  relaxation.  But  the  tremolo  is 
merely  a  series  of  rapid  down  and  up¬ 
strokes  of  the  pick,  no  different  ex¬ 
cept  for  rapidity  of  repetition  from 
the  detached  strokes.  Start  with  slow 
down  and  up-strokes,  playing  them 
slowly  enough  so  that  they  can  be 
played  correctly,  then  gradually  in¬ 
crease  their  speed.  When  the  strokes 
become  uneven  or  position  and  relaxa¬ 
tion  starts  to  be  faulty,  stop  and  start 
over  again  at  a  slower  speed.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  develop  a  tremolo, 
however,  to  make  considerable  prog¬ 
ress  with  the  left-hand  technic  and 
to  become  familiar  with  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  notation,  pitch,  and  rhythm. 
Tremolo  practice  can  come  wherever 
it  is  most  convenient  in  the  progress 
of  the  student,  and  its  early  or  late 
introduction  will  not  retard  or  advance 
the  student’s  grasp  of  the  other  phases 
of  his  music  study. 

The  second  member  of  the  family 
is  the  mandola  tuned  a  fifth  lower 
than  the  mandolin,  its  open  strings 
sounding  C,  G,  D,  and  A,  the  same  as 
the  viola  of  the  bowed  family.  The 
mandola  is  the  tenor  voice  of  the  man¬ 
dolin  family,  just  as  the  viola  is  of 
the  violin  group.  They  are  sometimes 
considered  as  furnishing  the  alto  voice 
for  their  respective  choirs,  the  French 
name  for  viola  is  alto  in  fact,  and  the 
name  mandola  suggests  in  its  own 
form  the  alto  voice  rather  than  the 
tenor.  But  the  second  violin  or  man¬ 
dolin  are  more  properly  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  alto  voices.  In  compara¬ 
tive  tone-color  and  in  the  sigrniflcance 
of  the  part  they  take  in  quartets  and 
quintets  the  mandola  and  viola  iden¬ 
tify  themselves  as  tenor  voices.  What 
has  been  said  about  the  mandolin  ap¬ 
plies  as  exactly  to  the  mandola;  play¬ 


ing  position,  tone  production,  etc.,  are 
the  same  for  the  two  instnunents. 

The  baritone  voice  of  the  mandolin 
family  is  furnished  by  the  mando- 
cello.  It  is  tuned  a  full  octave  lower 
than  the  mandola  and  is  parallel  to 
the  violin-cello  in  voicing  and  left- 
hand  technic.  It  is  not  held  in  the 
same  playing  position  as  the  cello, 
however,  which  differs  from  the  play¬ 
ing  position  of  the  violin  and  the  viola. 
The  mando-cello  is  held  just  the  same 
as  the  mandolin  and  the  mandola,  and 
what  has  been  so  far  said  about  the 
mandolin  and  the  playing  of  it  applies 
equally  well  to  the  mando-cello. 

The  bass  mandolin  voice  is  known 
as  the  mando-bass.  It  is  tuned 
in  fourths,  the  lowest  string  being  the 
E  found  in  the  fifth  added  space  below 
the  bass  or  F  clef,  the  next  string  is 
A,  the  next  is  D,  and  the  highest  is 
G.  The  toning  and  voicing  is  the  same 
as  for  the  double-bass  or  bass  viol, 
the  bass  voice  of  the  violin  family. 
Because  of  its  great  size  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  hold  it  in  the  lap.  It  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  peg  extending  from  the 
lower  edge  of  its  rim  or  from  the  end- 
pin  at  the  tail-piece.  If  it  is  desired 
to  play  the  mando-bass  while  sitting, 
the  peg  in  the  rim  is  used  and  the  in¬ 
strument  rests  on  it  to  the  right,  the 
neck  extending  across  the  lap  of  the 
player.  If  the  instrument  is  to  be 
played  standing  the  peg  in  the  end- 
pin  is  used  and  the  mando-bass  is 
held  upright  in  front  of  the  player  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  used  for 
the  double-bass.  A  large  leather  pick 
is  usually  used  for  the  mando-bass 
and  the  tremolo  is  seldom  necessary 
as  the  tone  of  this  instrument  sustains 
about  -as  well  as  that  of  a  concert 
grand  piano.  The  tremolo  is  some¬ 
times  used  when  a  si>ecial  effect  is 
wanted,  aside  from  a  sustained  tone, 
that  can  be  secured  by  a  series  of 
rapid  detached  tones  in  the  bass  voice. 
Occasionally  the  mando-bass  is  played 
with  a  tympani  stick  or  a  xylo¬ 
phone  hammer,  a  hard  or  soft  one  be¬ 
ing  used  according  to  the  effect 
wanted.  This  manner  of  playing  is 
very  effective,  it  makes  possible  a  tone 
of  greater  power  and  allows  the 
player  a  wider  range  of  tone  colors.  It 
requires  somewhat  more  skill  however 
than  the  use  of  a  pick. 

In  the  fourth  installment  of  this 
series  which  appeared  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  issue  of  The  Scho<h.  Musician, 
there  was  a  photograph  of  a  modem 
mandolin  quintet.  It  showed  all  of  the 
instruments  described  herewith  and 
gave  an  idea  of  the  playing  position 
for  each  one.  It  is  suggested  that  it 
be  referred  to  for  clarification  of  the 
information  in  this  installment. 
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A 

Dance 

Drummer 

Joins  the 

Military 

Band 


So!  Mr.  Dance  Drummer.  You  are 
going:  to  join  the  band! 

Well,  you  are  going  to  have  a  gpreat 
deal  of  pleasure  playing  drums  in  the 
band.  There  is  no  feature  of  drum¬ 
ming  that  you  will  like  so  well  as  play¬ 
ing  in  a  good  military  band. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  small  6\4xl6 
inch  drum.  This  drum  has  volume 
and  plenty  of  pep,  permitting  you  to 
make  the  softest  pp  rolls  and  increas¬ 
ing  them  to  a  thunderous  forte  with¬ 
out  undue  exertion.  However,  this 
drum  should  not  be  used  on  the  street. 
Street  drumming  is  intended  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  military  drummer  with  his 
deep  street  drum.  So,  for  street  work 
always  use  a  Separate  Tension  Street 
Drum  in  a  12x15  inch  size,  or  better 
still,  a  12x16  inch  size. 

Be  sure  that  your  drum  is  separate 
tension  so  that  you  can  tighten  the 
top  bead  to  give  yon  the  rebound  and 
snap  which  yon  are  accustomed  to 
from  your  orchestra  drum. 

You  will  find  playing  in  a  band 
somewhat  different  from  playing  in  an 
orchestra.  Your  rolls  should  be  open. 
By  that  we  mean,  there  should  be  a 
sligHtly  longer  interval  of  time  be¬ 
tween  each  beat  In  orchestra  playing 
it  is  perfectly  proper  to  use  the  “Buzz” 
or  press  rolL  However,  in  band  work 


it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  necessary 
volume  with  a  press  roll,  as  the  stick 
pressed  against  the  head  chokes  the 
head  and  snare  action.  In  other  words, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  batter  head  to 
vibrate  freely  because  the  stick 
pressed  against  it  interferes  with  the 
^brations. 

If  you  have  never  been  taught  the 
old  rudimental  system,  get  a  good  in¬ 
struction  book  right  away  and  learn 
some  of  the  rudiments.  You  will  find 
this  a  wonderful  pastime,  in  fact, 
after  you  get  the  “hang”  of  the  rudi¬ 
ments,  you  will  prefer  an  hour’s  prac¬ 
tice  to  the  best  movie.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  accomplishment  that  spurs  one  on. 

The  drum  head  vibrates  in  harmony 
with  the  beat  of  the  sticks  and  they 
augment  one  another.  As  one  increas¬ 
es  his  roll  he  finds  that  the  head 
bounces  back  the  sticks  and  playing  is 
actually  made  easier. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  real 
marching  swing  and  rhjrthm  to  6-8 
time  without  using  the  Flam  Accent 
rudiment.  This  gives  a  peculiar 
marching  rhythm  that  all  drummers 
seek,  and  yet  cannot  obtain  without 
learning  a  few  rudiments.  The  aver¬ 
age  band  score  is  written  without 
flams  as  the  arranger  thinks  that  the 
drummer  will  know  enough  to  put 
these  flanu  in  their  proper  places.  In 


p  6-8  march  the  flams  naturally  fall 
on  the  first  and  fourth  beats.  Then 
there  are  other  notes  where  the  flam  is 
written  to  impart  a  good  strong 
rhythm,  depending  of  course,  on  the 
nature  of  the  score. 

In  2-4  time  the  flam  generally  falls 
on  the  first  and  second  beats,  and  in 
4-4  time  on  the  first  and  third  beats. 
If  you  cannot  find  a  rudimental  in¬ 
structor,  try  and  locate  an  ^d  Civil 
War  drummer.  These  old  drummers 
have  the  right  system  of  military 
drumming  and  though  often  they  can¬ 
not  read  drum  music,  with  the  aid  of 
your  book  you  will  be  able  to  develop 
into  a  wonderful  drummer. 

One  boy  learned  to  play  bells  by 
taking  melodies  that  he  knew,  such  as 
“Annie  Laurie”  and  “Old  Black  Joe,” 
etc.,  thumping  them  out  on  the  piano. 
The  arrangement  of  keys  on  the  piano 
is  the  same  as  the  bars  on  the  bells.  By 
doing  this,  your  ear  helps  the  eye. 

Another  fellow  never  could  play 
chimes,  until  the  new  arrangement  of 
mounting  them  in  the  Chromatic  man¬ 
ner  was  adopted.  Heretofore  chimes 
have  always  been  made  with  the 
sharps  and  flats  intermingled  with  the 
naturals.  It  is  quite  a  task  to  pick 
out  the  notes,  and  even  drummers  with 
considerable  experience  do  not  f^l 
at  ease  in  playing  the  old-style  mount¬ 
ing.  However,  the  new  arrangement 
makes  ctiime  playing  as  easy  as  bells 
playing.  In  fact,  the  sharps  and 
flats  are  arranged  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  You  will  need  no  practice  on 
chimes  after  you  learn  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  bells.  Chime  music  is  gener¬ 
ally  written  slow  enough  so  that  you 
have  plenty  of  time  to  get  all  of  the 
notes. 


Just  think!  He’s  studying  the  saxo¬ 
phone  under  Rudy  Vallee.  Who? 
Why,  Henry  Ctruen,  former  Bracken- 
ridge  student.  Yes?  Yeh,  over  the 
radio. 

t 

The  Band  of  the  Natrona  County 
High  School  gave  a  successful  cami- 
vaL  There  was  dancing,  fortune  tell¬ 
ing,  all  sorts  of  games,  balloons,  pop 
— and  oh!  everything  you  can  think  of. 

This  insures  the  band  boys  a  trip 
to  the  Denver  tournament. 

f 

The  Pocatello  Band  greeted  the 
Elks  Grand  Exalted  Ruler,  Lawrence 
H.  Rupp,  and  his  Secretary,  J.  Eklgar 
Masters,  when  they  arrived  at  Poca¬ 
tello.  The  band  sure  did  welcome 
them  by  playing  several  marches  and 
a  novelty,  in  circle  formation.  Then 
they  led  the  parade  of  cars  that  es¬ 
corted  Rupp  and  Masters  to  their 
hotel. 


How  I 
Learned 


Twirl 


I  NOTE  that  you  welcome  ideas  and  suggestions 
that  might  be  of  help  to  others  when  learning 
to  twirl  a  baton,  so  with  that  in  inind,  I  am 
going  to  pass  on  to  you  a  liMe  of  my  experieiiee. 

I  think  it  is  born  in  every  boy  to  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing  along  the  spectacular  line  and  do  it  a  little 
better  than  his  playmates.'  When  I  was  a  kid,  I 
used  to  spin  broopnsticks  and  “believe  it  or  not” 
also  a  buggy  whMl.  This  latter  of  course  would 
be  very  much  out  of  date  at  this  day  and  age — in 
fact,  it  might  even  be  hard  to  find  one  around 
the  modem  blacksmith  shops.  The  wheel  was 
spun  by  giving  the  spokes  a  quick  turn  and  then 
continuing  the  motion  with  the  hands  on  the  hub, 
alternating  from  one  hand  to  the  other. 

After  a  little  practice  the  wheel  turning  rapidly 
was  placed  on  the  wrist  of  the  right  hand  and 
with  the  arms  held  straight  the  wheel  would  run 
along  the  arm  to  the  shoulder,  and  by  a  quick 
movement  transferred  to  the  other  arm,  and  it 
would  run  down  to  the  wrist.  This,  of  course,  was 
lots  of  fun  and  was  good  exercise  too.  Then,  of 
course  I  tried  “Indian  Clubs”  and  was  somewhat 
successful  with  these,  and  later  on  I  learned  to 
juggle  three  balls  and  then  I  of  course  was  famous 
— among  the  kids. 

One  of  my  stunts  to  pep  up  the  crowds  around 
here  is  to  march  zig  zag  from  one  side  of  the 
street  to  the  other,  taking  longer  steps  of  course 
than  the  Corps,  but  in  the  same  tempo  and  spin¬ 
ning  the  baton  directly  in  front  while  going  one 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Edwmrd  H.  DeMeni, 
Drum  Mmjor,  Loysl 
Order  of  Moose 
No.212,Fife,Drmm 
end  Bmgle  Corps, 
Hmgerstown,  Md. 
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A  Harmonious  Family 


Every  miemher  of  this  hig  femily,  from  the  youngest  of  six  chUiren  right  up  to 
Dmd  ottd  Mother  themselves,  ploys  some  musicml  instrumesst.'-They  ore  the 
Mormon’s  of.Horrisonburg,  Vhginio.  Bock  in  Moy,  1929,  they  won  first  piece 
in  the  Home  Mpsic  Contest  stoged  throughout  the  notion.  The  orchestro  con¬ 
sists  of  'five  instruments,  end  Mrs,  Mormon  does  the  vocsd  woHt,-' 


(Continued  from  pa«:e  29) 
direction  and  lifting  it  high  above  the 
head  and  at  side  when  goinff  in  the 
other  direction.  The  baton  can  be  spun 
in  either  hand,  but  always  change  to 
the  opposite  direction  of  marching 
from  or  away  from  the  baton.  If 
marching  towards  the  right,  spin  the 
baton  on  right  side,  but  if  going  left, 
spin  it  in  the  left  hand.  This  zig  zag 
is  good  when  making  a  high  throw  to 
avoid  trolly  wires,  etc.  which  are  in 
center  of  streets  of  most  towns. 

I  do  all  my  practicing  at  home, 
spending  a  half  hour  each  day  spin¬ 
ning  directly  over  ^e  bed,  which  in 
addition  to  catching  the  baton  when 
it  drops,  also  serves  to  teach  one  to 
hold  the  arm  at  about  the  right  height 
for  twirling.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
hold  the  baton  too  low. 

Another  suggestion  is  to  do  your 
spinning  while  someone  is  playing  the 
piano,  as  the  various  spins  and  twirls 
can  easily  be  done  with  a  true  rhythm 
following  the  music  at  all  times.  I  find 
the  twirls  are  best  adapted  to  waltz 
pieces. 

I  sure  have  been  in  luck  by  having 
one  of  the  old  time  fellows,  Mr.  Koo- 
gle,  teach  me.  Mr.  Koogle’s  fingers  are 
quite  stiff  and  he  can  no  longer  twirl, 
but  he  sure  has  coached  me  in  my 
mastering  of  this  difficult  art  of  twirl¬ 
ing.  The  old  gentleman  is  quite  young 
when  it  comes  to  doing  things  for  our 
Corps.  Just  one  example:  Last  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  night  I  used  the  special  fire 
baton  which  burns  signal  oil  and  has 
a  regular  flow  of  oil  each  way  from 
the  staff  to  the  cages  at  the  ends.  I 
started  the  parade  with  the  regular 
spinning  baton  and  down  the  street 
several  blocks  Mr.  Koogle  was  getting 
the  fire  baton  ready,  having  just  a 
little  trouble  getting  the  fire  to  burn 
properly. 

When  our  Corps  got  to  that  point 
he  promptly  handed  me  the  burning 
baton,  which  I  spun  for  several  blocks 
while  passing  the  judges  stand,  and 
farther  on  up  the  street,  Mr.  Koogle 
was  waiting  to  again  make  the  ex¬ 
change,  the  fire  having  died  down  quite 
a  bit.  To  do  this,  the  old  gentlnnan 
had  to  take  some  short  cuts  through 
alleys  in  order  to  be  at  the  appointed 
places  of  the  line  of  march. 

My  formula  for  learning  to  spin  a 
Baton  is: 

99  Vk  Per  Cent  Perspiration 
%  Per  Cent  Determination. 

The  only  way  to  learn  is  to  keep 
eternally  at  it,  and  yon  might  tell  all 
the  beginners  that  we  all  drop  our 
batons  occasionally  and  sometimes 
even  break  them,  but  the  results  in 
*  the  end  are  well  worth  the  effort.  It 
is  good  exercise  and  the  satisfaction 
gained  by  the  mastery  of  the  baton 


more  than  jrepays  the  hard  work  of 
...  learmng.  At  first  you  will  get  blisters 
on  the  fingers,  but  later  on  the  skin 
will  become  hardened  until  after  a 
while  you  will  wonder  why  it  is  so  easy 
to  spin  and  it  never  hurts  your  fingers 
any  more,  and  you  don’t  grow  tired 
even  in  long  parades.  The  alternat¬ 
ing  from  one  hand  to  the  other  is 
restful. 


At  Benton  Harbor  High,  “The  Pop 
Concerts,’’  a  series  of  Sunday  band 
and  orchestra  programs,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Karl  Schlabach, 
will  resume  their  symphonic  sketches 
of  both  the  new  and  old  world’s  music. 
On  the  eve  of  their  third  season  in 
this  popular  venture  we  send  along 
our  best  wishes  for  continued  success. 


No  longer  do  the  students  of  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Michigan  High  have  to  depend 
only  upon  their  orchestra  for  musical 
entertainment.  A  string  quartette 
composed  of  first  and  second  violin; 
viola;  and  cello  has  been  organized  by 
a  group  of  their  talented  young  musi¬ 
cians.  They  have  already  played  at 
many  of  the  school  functions  and  are 
receiving  an  enthusiastic  hand  wher¬ 
ever  they  perform. 


Who  says  they’re  not  up  and  going 
at  Provo  High,  Provo,  Utah?  Even 
the  Women’s  Organization  of  the  high 
school  sponsored  a  big  alumni  basket¬ 
ball  game  and  dance  for  the  benefit  of 
the  band  uniform  fund.  Although  we 
haven’t  heard  the  final  results  at  the 


time  of  going  to  press — we'  know  it 
couldn’t  be  anything  but  successful 
when  given  by  Provo  High. 


Creating  a  Stir 

There  have  been  a  few  changes  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  musicians  at 
the  Brackenridge  High  School  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  Not  that  they  aren’t 
musicians  any  more,  but  that  they’re 
cooks.  '  Imagine  it!  Cooks!  And  not 
female  cooks  either.  Males.  Raoul 
Gonzales,  Bob  Graham,  Henry  Gruen, 
Buddy  Hancock,  Warren  Hunter, 
Chuck  Warner,  Joe  Morin,  and  Don 
Sarli  are  the  ones  who  have  turned 
to  cooking  and  sewing.  We  wonder 
if  they  are  contemplating  marriage? 
Or  is  it  because  of  the  new  foods  in¬ 
structor,  Miss  Flo  Anderson? 

I 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  an¬ 
nual  concert  at  the  Webster  Groves, 
Missouri,  High  School  which  will  be 
griven  about  the  first  week  in  March 
in  the  school  auditorium.  Various 
committees  have  been  selected  to  take 
charge  of  the  concert.  There  probably 
will  be,  in  the  program,  a  humorous 
piece  besides  several  overtures  includ¬ 
ing  “Poet  and  Peasant,’’  several  op¬ 
eratic  melodies,  and  a  number  of 
marches  to  be  used  as  encores.  This 
band  will  need  plenty  of  the  latter. 
Several  of  the  members  will  play 
solos;  Joseph  Larson,  clarinet;  Har¬ 
riet  Metcalf  and  Kenneth  Compton, 
piccolo  duet;  and  Leonard  Mathews, 
trumpet. 


Harrison  High  School  Band  Holds  its  Concert 


'  My  Rhythm  Band  - (Continued  from  page  16) 


struments  used  in  the  band  are  as 
follows:  -  ^ - 

4  Xylophones  25  Wooden  sticks 

Piano  16  Wooden  blocks 

20  Triangles  4  Castanets 

30  Bells  5  Cymbals 

4  Tamborines  3  Drums 

The  method  of  procedure  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  Kindergarten  children  play 
with  the  sticks.  Children  are  then  se¬ 
lected  according  to  their  musical  talent 
and  ability  to  keep  the  correct  rhythm 
to  play  the  triangles,  the  piano  and 
the  xylophones.  One  or  two  children 
play  the  piano.  The  tamborines, 
drums,  castanets  and  cymbals  are 
rather  difficult,  to  play  so  the  older 
children  from  IB  or  lA  are  selected. 
This  is  true,  also,  of  the  piano,  xylo¬ 
phones  and  triangles.  The  children 

— 


that  remain  without  instruments  are 
given  bells  and  blocks.  There  is  also 
a  leader;  sometimes  a  boy  and  some¬ 
times  a  girl,  usualy  a  Kindergarten  or 
IB  child. 

The  purpose  of  a  Rhythm  Band  is 
primarily  —  rhythm.  The  Morris 
Rhythm  Band  differs  from  most  bands 
in  the  respect  that  the  theme  or  tune  of 
each  musical  selection  is  played  by  the 
xylophones  with  the  piano  accom¬ 
paniment.  The  Morris  Rhythm  Band 
is  also  different  from  most  rhythm 
bands  in  the  respect  that  there  is  no 
adult  participation.  The  children  play 
all  the  instruments  including  the 
piano. 

The  Band  plays  a  variety  of  musical 
selections.  Some  of  the  selections  are 
as  follows: 


The  Russian  Dance 
Scherzando  -  ^ 

Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star 
Parade  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers 
Sleep 

Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep 
Morning  Bells 
Jack  and  Jill 
Pagan  Love  Song 
The  Blacksmith 
The  Little  Clock 
The  Ring  Game 

The  Rhythm  Band  participates  in 
the  school  assemblies.  The  children 
love  the  Band  and  can  hardly  wait  till 
Friday  afternoon  comes.  The  joy 
which  it  brings  more  than  repays  the 
teacher  and  children  for  the  effort  and 
work  required  to  perfect  a  band. 
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Columbia  H.S. 
Gets  Herself 

a 

Drum  Corps 


^^The  Life  of  the  Party^^ 


This  corps  was  organized  October, 
1929.  It  had  for  its  supervisor 
and  drill  master  Professor  Paul  E. 
Witmeyer,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Columbia.  During  the  first  six 
months  Prof.  Witmeyer,  assisted  by 
two  men  from  the  local  American 
Legion  Drum  Corps,  drilled  the  Corps 
thoroughly  for  its  first  appearance 
which  was  made  at  the  May  Day 
Pageant  given  by  the  2,600  school 
children  of  Columbia.  6,000  people 
saw  the  Corps  make  its  debut. 

This  year  Mr.  Jensen  took  Prof.  Wit- 
meyer’s  place.  Uniforms  were  pur¬ 


chased  and  new  instruments  and  ,the 
Colors.  The  Corps  now  consists  of  12 
snare  drums,  4  base  drums,  2  pairs 
of  cymbals,  and  32  bugles. 

The  Corps  has  appeared  at  all  the 
football  games,  making  a  hit  every¬ 
where  and  graining  wide  renown.  Pic¬ 


tures  of  it  have  appeared  in  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Harrisburg,  Pittsburgh,  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  other  newspapers.  At  the 
recent  dedication  of  the  Memorial 
Bridge  at  Columbia  on  Armistice  Day, 
the  Corps  had  the  honor  of  escorting 
Governor  Fisher  to  the  ceremony. 


iff  the  Hmrrison  High  School  Bond,  City  Chompions  of  1930,  mppeored  for  their  concert  Uut  December  5th.  Among  tho$e 
in  the  front  row  ore  Mr.  Victor  Grabel,  Guest  Cotsdnetor;  the  guest  urtists,  Mrs.  Clurm  Kunct,  Soprmno;  Mr.  Duke  Rehl, 
Suxophone;  Mr.  Rex  Elton  Fuir,  Flute;  «nd  the  Director,  Mr.  Roderick  A.  Ginsburg. 
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Bold,  Bad  Pirates  Envade 

Amarillo.  Great  Excitement 
“Love  Pirates  of  Hawaii”  is  the 
operetta  which  the  girls’  and  boys’ 
Glee  Club  of  the  Amarillo  High  School 
of  Texas  will  present.  Miss  Gertrude 
Elliker,  head  of  the  Music  Depart¬ 
ment,  says,  plans  are  going  forward 
for  the  presentation. 

The  scene  of  the  operetta  is  laid  in 
the  garden  of  a  girls’  school  in  Ha¬ 
waii.  Dorothy,  the  daughter  of  a 
plantation  manager,  who  is  attending 
this  school,  is  in  love  with  Billy  Woods, 
lieutenant  on  the  U.  S.  Cruiser  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Miss  Primer  is  the  head  of 
the  schooL  She  allows  no  gentlemen 
visitors  to  the  institution.  Billy  plans 
on  coming  to  see  Dorothy  and  bring¬ 
ing  some  of  his  friends  disguised  as 
pirates.  Miss  Primer  intercepts  his 
note  to  Dorothy,  and  so,  when  a  band 
of  real  blood-thirsty  pirates  appear  on 
the  scene,  she  thinks  they  are  only  the 
sailors  in  disguise. 

She  plans  to  punish  them  by  mak¬ 
ing  them  cooks  in  her  kitchen.  At  this 
point  comes  the  pirate  chorus  in  the 
play,  “We’re  crooks  —  Now  We’re 
Cooks!”  The  pirate  chief  falls  des¬ 
perately  in  love  with  Miss  Primer,  and 
this  causes  many  complications.  The 
operetta  is  a  comedy.  Be  sure  and 
see  how  everything  winds  up. 
t 

National  Orchestra  and  Band 
Camper  Moves  to  Lincoln 
Kathryn  Kettering  an  orchestra 
camper,  has  moved  to  Lincoln  (Nebr.) 
from  Crete  and  is  now  attending  Lin¬ 
coln  high  from  which  she  will  be 
graduated  in  June.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  senior  girls  glee  club  and  A 
cappela  choir.  If  you  have  an  “Over¬ 
ture”  handy,  you  will  notice  that 
Kathryn  won  second  in  piano  and 
third  in  voice  at  camp. 

S 

Flint  Students  Are  Getting 
Real  Symtshony  Experience 
Flint  NORTHERN  High  School 
which  is  just  entering  its  third  year 
of  existence  has  placed  six  people  in 
the  Flint  Symphony  and  two  members 
of  last  year’s  State  Champ  Orchestra 
have  been  retained.  Cora  Cosens; 
Harry  Ferenz;  Sumner  Jones;  Elifter 
Coon;  Wa]me  Farber;  Walter  Mikel- 
son;  Anna  Korocz  and  Virginia  Kil- 
janski  are  those  receiving  the  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  experience. 


Last  year  H.  A.  Nettleton  organized 
a  “Little  Theater”  Orchestra  to  play 
for  the  dramatic  productions  of  the 
high  school  and  its  reputation  grew 
to  the  extent  that  the  Junior  College 
of  Flint  will  use  them  at  all  of  their 
dramatic  productions  this  year  and 
the  incidental  music  to  the  annual 
Shakesperian  play  this  year  will  also 
be  furnished  by  the  same  group. 

I 

Members  Wanted 
The  Apollo  Club  (Nice  name.  What 
do  you  think?),  formed  in  an  effort 
to  bring  the  boys  of  the  Highland 
Park  Senior  High  School  of  Highland 
Park,  Michigan,  who  have  musical 
talent,  together,  is  slowly  but  surely 
climbing  toward  the  goal  they  have 
set  for  themselves. 

Their  goal  is  to  have  sixty  members, 
forty  to  compose  an  orchestra  and 
twenty  for  a  male  chorus. 

We  haven’t  heard  much  about  this 
Club  up  to  this  time,  but  now  it’s  pop¬ 
ping  into  the  limelight.  The  boys  are 
now  planning  a  snow  party,  and  next 
they  are  going  to  give  a  minstrel  show. 
The  only  requirements  necessary  to 


become  a  member  are:  that  the  can¬ 
didate  be  active,  be  able  to  play  some 
instrument  or  sing,  and  to  pass  the 
few  requirements  of  the  Membership 
Committee. 

I 

Ulterion  Motive 
Visitors  may  wonder  why  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Olympia  High  School, 
Olympia,  Washington,  are  studying 
extra  hard.  Well,  I’ll  let  the  secret 
out.  Anyone  passing  in  three  sub¬ 
jects  is  eligible  to  enter  the  musical 
try-out  which  is  going  to  be  keld  on 
February  20.  This  may  mean  that 
the  winners  will  represent  Olympia  in 
the  big  contests. 

I 

**Sing  You  Singers** 

Both  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Glee  Clubs 
of  the  Missoula,  Montana,  High  School 
entertained  members  of  the  School 
Board  Association  from  all  over  the 
state  of  Montana,  when  they  met  on 
January  12  and  13.  On  the  12th  the 
Boys’  Glee  Club  took  their  turn  by 
raising  their  voices.  And  did  they 
raise  them!  They  nearly  raised  the 
roof.  Anyway  they  sang  “Mighty 


Training  Boys  for  Navy  Bands 


KBYHTOai. 


The  Jett  of  the  Nevy— Young  SexophoniUs  uttdergomg  their  treinmg  et  the 
Nevel  School  of  Music  et  Deel,  which  it  now  the  treining  center  for  the  Nerel 
School  of  Music,  where  young  boys  from  14  years  of  ege  ere  tremeJ  et  must- 
cient  for  the  Merinet  $etsJt.  Om  it  ettechgj  to  every  bettleship. 
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ou  Wouldn’l  fish  for 
Tuna  with  a  bent-pin « 


Then  why  expect  to  catch  prizes  in  your  band-  with  an 
inferior  instrument?  Take  two  players  of  the  same 
musical  ability. — let  one  of  them  play  on  a  Holton- instru¬ 
ment.  and  the  other  one  on  an  ordinary  band  instrument. 
Who  will  give  the  best  performance?  The  one  playing  the 
Holton,  of  course.  Stand  out  above  the  rest  by  playing  a 
Holton. 

Holton  “Revelation  ”  Instruments 

%  _ 

.4  re  Especially  Easy  to  Play 

Choose  any  Holton  Band  Instrument, — ^Trumpet,  Trombone.  Saxo¬ 
phone  or  Cornet.  You  will  be  delighted  when  you  see  how  quickly 
you  will  learn  to  play  it.  The  Holton  “Revelation”  Trumpet,  reso¬ 
nant  and  extremely  easy  to  play,  is  endorsed  by  most  of  the  great 
Trumpet  players;  the  “Holton-Clarke”  Cornet  has  a  tone  of  tremen¬ 
dous  power  and  can  be  played  in  perfect  tune  throughout  the  entire 
register;  the  Holton  “Revelation”  Trombone  is  the  biggest  toned 
Trombone  that  has  ever  been  built. — it’s  great  for  solo  as  well  as 
band  work.  Besides  the  three  mentioned  a^ve,  you  will  find  every 
Brass  Band  Instrument  in  the  Holton  “Revelation”  Line.  All  are 
built  to  the  Holton  standard  of  perfection. 

THE  HOLTON  “NEW”  REVELATION 

a  Better  Saxophone  at  a  Lower  Price 

WE  ANNOUNCE  THE  HOLTON  "NEW”  REVELATION 
SAXOPHONE.  The  legitimate  saccessor  to  oar  famous  "Rudy 
Wiedoeft”  model.  This  new,  improved  instrument  is  a  superior  and 
finer  product  of  our  experts'  highest  art.  Conserving  in  all  essentials 
the  vital  features  of  t^  older  Rudy  Wiedoeft  model,  without  the 
slightest  sacrifice  or  impairment  of  tune,  tone  or  construction,  we  have 
now  added  to  and  incorporated  within  this  Holton  "New"  Revelation 
model,  noteworthy  improvements,  distinctive  refinements,  and  moR 
.  excellent  construction. 

P  New  High  F  Key:  A  Rmarkable  new  key  construction  with  speedier,  lighter 
action  that  facilitates  fingering  and  insures  perfect  playing.  (Sr  illustration) . 
New  Upper  Side  Keys:  Raised  to  fit  the  hand,  thus  eliminating  all  strain  to 
Rach  keys,  which  naturally  speeds  execution  and  otherwise  improves  playing. 

^  New  Low  Bb  Key:  Relocated  to  eliminate  the  long  reach  of  little  finger,  incRase 
r  accuracy  and  spRd  execution. 

New  G  Sharp  Key:  Improved  design,  long  and  wide,  instantly  reached  from 
HP  any  position.  It  places  an  otherwise  difficult  key  much  used  in  Saxophone  music, 
V  directly  under  the  operating  finger.  (Sr  illustration) . 

New  Lifter  Action  Throughout:  The  fine  workmanship,  the  expert  mKhan- 
ical  dnign,  the  handy  location  of  keys  on  this  New  Revelation  Saxophone, 
gw  combine  to  produce  a  lightness  of  action  that  is  a  delight  to  every  saxophonist. 
Jjm  TEN  DAYS  FREE  LOAN 

Hy  Here  is  your  first  step  toward  winning  certain  pMularity.  At  absolutely  no  expense  to  you, 
we  will  lend  you  any  Holton  instrument  you  wish  for  ten  days.  If  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
/  you  desiR  to  keep  the  instrument,  we’ll  arrange  for  easy  payments.  Send  the  coupon  to 
/  us  today. 

FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO. 

1S6  Herfton  BuUding  ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 


NEW  HIGH  ’-F"  KEY 
Newly  designed  for  a 
straight,  direct,  light  ac¬ 
tion  that  improves  exe¬ 
cution. 


NEW  Ot  KEY 
This  much-used  key  is  now 
fashioned  so  as  to  be  reach  d 
with  the  least  effort — a  most 
practical  improvement.  Note 
the  convenient  arrangement 
of  the  low  Bb  key. 


SENSATIONAL  LOW  SKGISTER  KEY 
This  magic  key  is  the  most  revolutionary  improvement  made  in 
Saxophone  building  in  years.  With  it  you  can  now  hit  low  F,  £, 
D  and  C  with  all  the  power  you’ve  got.  'They  don’t  break  and 
warble.  They  don’t  sound  muffled.  All  are  clear,  full  and  open — 
have  body  and  firmness  and  real  musical  quality. 


Now  raised  to 

fit  the 

land. 

Don’t  fml  to  mentiott  Tht  Sckool  MmsicioH  when  writing  Adfor^tm. 
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Our  Own  Sousa  and  the  President  John  Philip  Sou*n  ( right),  offer 

liftening  to  m  performonce  directed  hy  the  noted  bondmmster  of  his  latest  composition  played  by  the  Marine 
Band  on  the  White  Honse  Gronnds,  Washington,  D.  C.  Back  in  the  Eighties,  when  he  was  earning  his  title 
of  ’’The  March  King"  the  President  of  the  United  States  freqnently  was  an  interested  listener  as  Sonsa  led 
the  Marine  Band  through  stirring  melodies  of  his  early  compositions.  Representatire  Sol  Bloom  of  New 

York  is  on  the  extreme  left. 


Lak  a  Rose,”  and  Jack  Messmer  fin¬ 
ished  the  musical  part  of  the  pro^rram 
with  a  trumpet  solo. 

On  the  13th  the  Girls’  Glee  Club  per¬ 
formed.  A  violin  duet  by  Margaret 
Lehson  and  George  Hartman  took  the 
place  of  the  trumpet  solo. 

< 

Must  We  Stand  for  It? 

So  we  may  know  what  the  Senior 
High  School  Orchestra  of  Marshall¬ 
town,  Iowa,  is  playing,  when  they  play 
at  the  assemblies,  we  guess,  Stanley 
Shewmaker  and  Edwin  Warren  are 
making  an  announcement  stand.  The 
junior  class  is  being  honored  by  being 
the  first  ones  to  use  this  stand  at  their 
class  play. 

t 

The  R.  0.  T  C.  Band  at  Roosevelt 
High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois,  have 
decided  that  they  won’t  be  satisfied 
with  anything  but  first  place  in  the 
contest  to  be  held  in  April.  Their  re¬ 
quired  number  is  the  “Festival  Over¬ 
ture”  by  Taylor.  Let’s  hope  they  get 
satisfaction  in  the  April  Contest, 
t 

A  Dime  or  a  **Gag** 

Here’s  another  minstrel  show.  It 
seems  like  the  Boys’  Glee  Clubs  feel 
“minstrelie”  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
This  Boys’  Glee  Club  that  has  been 
bitten  by  the  bug  is  from  the  Stock- 
ton  High  School  of  Stockton,  Califor¬ 
nia.*  They  are  going  to  charge  ten 
cents  a  ticket.  Let’s  see!  How  can 
we  get  in  for  less  than  that?  Hurray! 


Listen  to  what  we  just  heard!  As  the 
boys  of  the  club  want  some  good 
“gags,”  they  are  giving  a  complimen¬ 
tary  ticket  to  each  person  submitting 
a  “gag”  accepted  for  use  in  the  show. 
Now  think  up  a  good  one. 

f 

Hear  Ye!  Hear  Ye! 

Ten  Elk  Pointers  of  the  Elk  Point 
High  School  of  South  Dakota,  have 
been  ambitious  enough  to  get  up  an 
orchestra.  Practices  are  held  once  a 
week,  and  perhaps  the  new  orchestra 
may  play  at  the  senior  play. 

S 

Where  Thirty  *s  Enough 
Oh!  Oh!  This  Girls’  Glee  Club  of 
Huntington  High  School  has  a  limit 
to  its  membership.  There  can  be  only 
thirty,  at  the  most,  members.  So  if 
we  want  to  belong,  we’ll  have  to  prac¬ 
tice  up  on  our  “yodeling;”  because 
only  the  students  with  the  best  voices 
can  join.  Mrs.  Branyan  says  there 
are  to  be  twelve  first  sopranos,  ten 
second  sopranos,  and  eight  altos. 
t 

**Ten  Cents  a  Dance — ” 

That*s  What  They  Pay  Me 
The  Dubuque  Senior  High  School 
Band  of  Iowa  are  going  to  sport  some 
new  uniforms;  the  outstanding  color  is 
navy  blue;  the  lining  will  be  scarlet; 
and  the  buttons  are  to  be  brass.  At 
least  seventy-five  uniforms  will  be 
bought.  Girls,  be  careful  and  don’t 
get  hit  by  the  brass  buttons  that  come 


flying  off  when  the  proud  Band  mem¬ 
bers  begin  to  strut. 

But  who  is  going  to  pay  for  the 
uniforms  ?  < 

The  House  of  Representatives,  the 
lower  students’  governing  body,  de¬ 
cided  that  a  carnival  could  be  held. 

It  would  means  quite  a  bit  of  work 
for  and  co-operation  of  the  students, 
but  the  students  of  Dubuque  High 
School  just  adore  working.  They’ll 
work  twice  as  hard  when  they  find 
that  dancing,  and  booths,  will  be  the 
main  features. 

I 

Rags  May  Be  Royal,  But 

McClain  Wants  Uniforms 
The  McClain  High  School  Band  of 
Greenfield,  Ohio,  presented  their  sec¬ 
ond  annual  concert.  The  feature  selec¬ 
tion  on  this  program,  “The  American 
Swing,”  was  written  especially  for 
this  concert  and  inscribed  to  Edward 
Lee  McClain.  The  admission  price  was 
twenty-five  cents,  and  the  proceeds 
were  placed  in  a  fund  for  band  uni¬ 
forms  and  additional  music.  Now 
that’s  a  good  way  to  get  uniforms. 

S 

Special  Concerts  for  Youths 
The  Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra 
is  going  to  give  two  concerts  especially 
for  young  people,  so  most  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Glenville  High  School  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  going  to  hear 
them,  "^e  first  concert  they  will  give 
will  be  an  exclusive  Mozart  prog^^m. 

Come  on  you  Mozart  lovers,  here’s  the 
chance  you’ve  beeh  waiting  for. 
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DRUM  CORPS  for  your  school 
will  furnish  the  "pep”  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  so  necessary  in  all 
activities,  build  up  pride  and 
establish  real  school  spirit. 

With  their  jaunty  uniforms  and  snappy  out¬ 
fits  a  drum  corps  is  the  center  of  attraction 
everywhere  and  quickly  gains  that  recognition 
that  puts  your  s^ool  right  to  the  firont. 

You  can  have  a  drum  corps  now  —  ready 
to  play  in  three  rehearsals! 

Ludwig  Makes  It  Easy 
5  Simple  Steps  •  •  • 

In  just  5  simple  steps — with  Ludwig’s  clear, 
easily  followed  instruaions,  your  school  can 
have  a  drum  corps  ready  to  play  after  three 
rehearsals. 

No  tedious  process  necessary  and  no  ex¬ 
perience — we  help  you  at  every  step. 

Ludwig  drums  are  easier  to  play.  Complete 
instruaion  manual  supplied  free  with  every 
outfit.  Send  coupon  now  for  details  of  drum 
corps  plan.  No  obligation. 


For 

School  Spirit,  a 

DRUM  CORPS 


Ludwig  Drums  for  the  Band 

Ludwig  dnuns  for  the  band  and  orchestra  are  the  choice  of  leading 
professionals.  Their  big  brilliant  tone,  compelling  volume,  and  quidc 
response  put  Ludwig  drums  in  the  spotlight  wherever  accuracy  and 
flash  are  demanded.  Complete  trap  dnun  outfits  from  $34.50  up.  Send' 
for  free  bode,  "Ludwig  Drums  and  Accessories.”  Ludwig  is  head-' 
quarters  for  all  drum  equipment — band,  orchestra,  and  drum  cocp». 


DRUM  CORPS  HEADQUARTERS 


LUDWIG  Sk  LUDWIG 

215C  Ludwig  Building,  1611-27  North  Lincoln  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Get  This  FREE  Book 

Send  DOW  for  "Here  They  Come,”  Ludwig’s 
new  free  book  that  explains  all  fricts  of  3 
Step  Plan  for  organizing  drum  C6tM.  Each 
step  fully  and  completdy  outlined.  Scores 
of  successful  drum  corps  pictured.  Your 
school,  too,  can  have  one  just  like  these. 


LUDWIG  *  LUDWIG  21)C  Lodwic  Bid*..  l6lt-27  N.LiacoIa  St.. 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  * 

Gentlemen:  Pleaic  tend  details  of  5  Step  Plan  and  flee  book [  1  "Here  They  Come;" 
[  ]  Lndwia  Dnuns  and  Accessoties. 

N«aM_ _ _ _ 

AtUna - ■ — - — - 

City _ Stalt - 


Don’t  foil  to  tmomiiom  The  School  Mmtieiem  when  wrilmg  Adrertuort. 
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Well,  H.  L.,  Are  You  Going  to 
Let  D.  C.  Get  Away  WUh  This? 

Tell  H.  L.  of  the  Windy  City  that 
it  is  “O.  K.  by  me,”  if  the  shoe  pinches, 
can  7  help  it?  I  couldn’t  say,  “Modesto 
musicians  are  scholars,  too,”  when  I 
knew  nothing  about  the  eastern  won¬ 
ders,  could  I? 

If  we  see  you  in  Tulsa,  it  will  be 
meeting  you  halfway,  eh  wot?  We’ve 
bought  our  tin  cups  now  for  the  busy 
corners  that  are  not  already  spoken 
for.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  that  the 
members  of  losing  bands  throughout 
the  states  send  the  winners. 

Modesto  band  made  a  phonograph 
record  of  “Egmont  Overture,"  last 
year’s  contest  piece.  It’s  surely  beau¬ 
tiful.  They  are  selling  like  hot  cakes, 
too. 

Talk  about  nasty  cracks,  that  M.  K. 
P.  of  Chicago  sure  gave  a  crude  one, 
“a  few  features,  really  good.”  Say!  I 
took  my  paper  to  the  band  hail,  and 
eighty-five  band  member  pounced  upon 
it,  and  literally  devoured  it  from 
cover  to  cover — deeply  interested  in 
all  of  your  many  good  features,  inter¬ 
ested  in  all  competitive  bands.  They 
couldn’t  wait  to  get  home  and  see  their 
own  copies.  We  all  nearly  died  at 
suspense  waiting  for  it.  Hurry  up  the 
February  number. 

Modesto  has  a  band  hall,  named 
Mancini  Hall  for  their  beloved  direc¬ 
tor,  Prof.  Frank  Mancini,  built  some 
years  ago,  and  in  1928,  the  Band 
Mothers  Club  had  the  honor  of  enter¬ 
taining  Lieut.  Com.  John  Philip  Sousa 
and  his  band  ensemble  at  a  banquet 
in  this  hall,  after  a  concert  in  the 
Strand  Theatre  here,  during  which 
Modesto  High  School  Band  took  the 
stage  and  played  for  Sousa  and  his 
band,  receiving  highest  praise  from 
each  and  every  member  of  Sousa’s 
band.  Ain’t  dat  sumpin’? — D.  C.,  Mo¬ 
desto,  California. 

I 

I  don’t  believe  I’m  eligible  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  Ass’n.,  but  I  would  like 
to  receive  The  School  Musician 
next  year.  My  brother  and  I  both 
were  in  the  High  School  Concert  Band 
of  Marion  for  4  years,  qnd  are  in  col¬ 
lege  now.  Since  I  am  taking  a  Public 
School  Music  Course,  I  still  enjoy  the 
magazine. — Grace  Jean  Willen,  Ma¬ 
rion,  Ind. 


Acorn  Salve 

Don’t  worry  if  your  job  is  small. 

And  your  rewards  are  few. 
Remember  that  the  mighty  oak 
Was  once  a  nut  like  you. 

I 

Why!  Bertha 

Your  January  issue  saved  you  from 
a  severe  “bawling"  out.  I  was  just 
getting  my  pen,  ink,  and  paper  out  to 
write  one  of  those  uncomplimentary 
letters  when  the  postman  brought  me 
the  last  number  of  The  School  Mu¬ 
sician.  I  didn’t  know  whether  to  tear 
the  wrapper  off  or  not.  (Remember, 

I  was  feeling  thoroughly  disgusted). 

All  at  once  I  found  myself  pulling 
the  wrapper  off,  and  then  as  the  cover 
looked  inviting,  I  turned  it  over.  I  got 
so  interested  in  that  magazine  that  I 
didn’t  notice  how  the  time  fiew  by. 
Result:  I  was  fifteen  minutes  late  for 
my  clarinet  lesson.  Bertha  V. 

S 

Thank  Goodness 
I  have  been  taking  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  this  year  and  am  pleased 
with  the  articles. — ^Robert  H.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Capron,  Illinids. 

t 

Now,  Mr,  Ripley,  WUl  You 

BeUeve  It  or  Not? 
Say!  Who  lit  the  wick  of  that 
Modesto  fire  cracker? 

He  must  think  his  band  is  equal  to 
that  of  Sousa’s,  and  it  can’t  be,  be¬ 
cause  ours  is.  We’ve  won  so  many 
medals  that  the  Board  of  Education 
has  had  to  build  another  building  to 
put  them  in.  I  just  hope  that  the 
Modesto  Band  is  able  to  win  its  way 
up  to  the  finals  in  the  National  Con¬ 
test  this  year;  then,  Modesto,  watch 
our  dust  —  Rose  Petals,  Hammond, 
Ind. 

I 

No  Tellm*  How  Good 

I  don’t  know  whether  I  dare  write 
in  to  the  Studenten-Stimmen.  I’m  sorta 
scared.  Somebody  from  Modesto  has 
thrown  a  bomb  right  into  the  middle 
of  the  page.  We  can’t  help  it  if  our 
band  isn’t  as  good  as  theirs  now,  but 
it  soon  will  be.  And  maybe  better.  I’ve 
been  watching  every  issue  with  an 
eagle’s  eye,  looking  for  a  picture  of 
this  wonderful  band,  but  I  suppose 
Modesto  thinks  the  page  size  of  the 
magazine  is  too  small  for  their  picture. 
I  suppose  they  think  they  need  a  whole 


page  of  the  daily  paper.  But  let  me 
tell  them  to  watch  their  step  when  this 
little  band  from  the  backwoods  starts 
popping  up.  And  it  won’t  be  long  now. 
— Rosemary  H. 

i 

After  That  we  Just  Gotta 

Do  It  Folks.  But  It*s  Tough 
I  was  just  going  to  write  in  and  say 
that  the  Studenten-Stimmen  page  was 
all  wet,  but  I  changed  my  mind  be¬ 
cause  what  would  happen  to  my  letter 
if  the  page  wasn’t  there.  It  just 
wouldn’t  be  published.  So  I  guess  the 
Studenten-Stimmen  page  is  O.  K. 
after  all.  I 

WeU!  You  Ended  Up  Better 

Than  You  Started  Out 
The  time  has  come  when  I  must  tell 
you  that  I  really  think  The  School 
Musician  is  better  than  I  thought  it 
was  at  first.  In  fact  it’s  the  best  one 
I  have  ever  seen  for  school  musicians. 

I 

**Pretty  Good!**  Say  Where  Do  . 
Yom  Get  That  Stuff?  Huh! 

To  me  “We  See  by  the  Papers”  is 
pretty  good.  Quite  a  few  times  there 
has  been  an  item  or  two  about  the 
band  and  orchestra  of  the  school  1  go 
to.  You  sure  can  get  plenty  of  ideas 
from  it — J.  Y.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
t 

And  We*U  Bet  Two  Bits 

She  Still  Believes  in  S,  C. 
I  enjoy  the  Studenten-Stinunen  page 
immensely.  It  sure  is  interesting  to 
read  the  ar^ments  that  go  from  one 
issue  to  another.  I’d  love  to  get  in  on 
it,  but,  gee  whiz!  I  can’t  say  anything 
against  the  magazine  because  I  think 
it  is  the  best  ever,  and  I  can’t  seem  to 
tell  anybody  else  that  their  band  isn’t 
as  good  as  the  one  I  belong  to.  So 
what  am  I  groing  to  do? — R.  S.,  Belle¬ 
vue,  Kentucky. 

I 

Now!  Now  Little  **B**  We 

Must  Keep  the  Paper  Clean 
Why  don’t  yon  get  some  articles 
with  a  little  pep  to  them?  We’ve  been 
reading  the  same  dry  old  stuff  issue 
after  issue,  and  we’re  simply  getting 
sick  of  it.  Can  you  imagine  anyone 
getting  sick  from  a  magazine?  Well, 
I  can’t  cither.  But  that  goes  to  show 
you  what  kind  of  a  magazine  you’ve 
got. — B.  K.,  Visalia,  California. 


Make  Better  Drummers 


PROFESSIONAL  drummers  know  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  choosing  the  right  instrument.  They 
know  that  lively  tone  and  crisp,  snappy  performance 
depend  on  the  drum  as  much  as  they  do  on  the 
drummer.  That’s  why  Leedy  drums  have  been  the  out¬ 
standing  favorite  with  leading  drummers  in  famous 
bands  and  orchestras  for  more  than  33  years. 

These  anists  know  that  every  Leedy  drum  is  the 
perfected  product  of  practical  experience.  Designed 
and  built  by  aaftsmen  who  are  themselves  expert 
drummers,  ^cked  by  a  guarantee  that  has  stood  the 
test  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century.  You,  too, 
will  find  that  a  late  Model  Leedy  will  improve  your 
performance  and  single  you  out  for  greater  success 
in  the  all  imponant  rhythm  instrument  field. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

Leedy  is  headquarters  for  every  drum  need.  Whether 
you  are  interested  in  a  Snare,  Street  Drum,  Bells, 

Xylophone  or  Tympani,  you’ll 
find  that  a  Leedy  offers  you  greater 
value  in  workmanship,  finish,  per¬ 
formance  and  long  life. 

Write  for  late  Leedy  catalog 


which  gives  you  full  information  on  the  entire  Leedy 
line  of  percussion  instruments  and  accessories  in¬ 
cluding  the  New  Leedy  "Broadway”  with  dual  snares 
and  full  floating  head  —  the  snare  drum  sensation  of 
the  year.  Every  drummer  should  have  this  great  112 
page  book  with  its  wealth  of  color  illustrations.  No 
obligation.  Write  now. 

How  to  Organize  a  Drum  Corps 

You  can  easily  organiae  a  successful  drum 
corps  for  your  school.  Interesting  42-page 
book, "The  Roll-off,”  shows  how  and  gives 
hundreds  of  ptaaical  hints  on  all  phases 
of  drum  corps  worit.  We  will  gladly  send 
you  a  copy.  Free,  and  without  obligation. 

Just  mail  the  coupon. 

LEEDY  MFC.  CO.,  203  Leedy  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiana 

□  Check  here  for  free  copy  of  New  Leedy  Catalog. 

□  Check  here  for  free  copy  of  die  "Roll-off." 


THE  WORLD'S  FINEST 
DRUMMERS'  INSTRUMENTS 


L*r$  patremtt  ika  Aertrtii«r$  who  potroniv  omr  magapmi. 
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Strike  Three! 

“Babe”  Adams,  the  veteran  of  the 
Pittsburgh  team,  told  a  baseball  story 
at  a  baseball  banquet  in  Pittsburgh. 

“Geofjf*  Jones,”  he  said,  “was  very 
proud  of  his  batting.  Well,  one  after¬ 
noon,  in  the  middle  of  a  game,  the 
telephone  bell  rang  and  a  voice  said: 

“  ‘I’d  like  to  speak  to  George  Jones, 
pleAse.* 

“*Right-o,  said  the  voice,  ‘I’ll  hold 
the  wire;’” — Chicago  Daily  News, 
f 

Perfect  Void 

Algernon:  Eu- 
sebia,  what  is  it 
your  father  sees 
in  me  to  object 
to? 

Eusebia:  He 
doesn’t  see  any¬ 
thing  in  you, 
Algernon;  that’s 
why  he  objects. 

I 

Ceete  Firing 

Dorm:  ”Oh  dear!  Our  powder  it  ex- 

hmustedr 

Helen:  ^Thmt  means  no  engagement!” 

—Detroit  Newt. 

t 

The  City  Child  Speaks 

Grandmother:  “I  suppose  you  think 
this  old  farmhouse  is  rather  small, 
dear,  after  being  in  the  city  so  long?” 

Little  Betty:  “Small,  Grandma? 
Haven’t  you  ever  seen  a  kitchenette?” 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 

S 

Mose  was  taking  examination  for 
letter  carrier.  The  examiner  asked 
him  the  question:  “What  is  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun?” 

“Lawsy  me,”  exclaimed  Mose,  “if 
you’s  gwine  to  put  me  on  dat  route 
Ah’s  resignin’  right  now!” 

I 

1st  New  Yorker  —  Has  he  any 
chance  of  being  elected  mayor? 

2nd  New  Yorker  —  Well,  he  has 
passed  the  camera  and  audition  tests. 

I 

Mrs.  Appel  —  These  photographs 
you  made  of  myself  and  husband  are 
not  at  all  satisfactory,  and  I  refuse 
to  accept  them.  Why,  my  Charlie  looks 
like  an  ape! 

Photogrrapher — Well,  madam,  that’s 
no  fault  of  mine.  You  should  have 
thought  of  that  before  you  had  his 
picture  taken. 


Customer  (indignantly) — That  par¬ 
rot  you  sold  me  hadn’t  been  in  the 
house  a  day  before  it  began  to  swear 
dreadfully. 


Advertising! 

A  restaurant  owner  with  plenty 
of  advertising  ideas  and  little 
money  for  advertising  purchased 
the  largest  fish  bowl  he  could  find, 
filled  it  with  water  and  put  it  in 
his  window,  with  a  sign  reading: 

“This  bowl  is  filled  with  invisi¬ 
ble  Paraguayan  goldfish.” 

It  required  two  policemen  to 
keep  the  pavements  in  front  of 
the  window  cleared.  —  The  Re¬ 
corder. 


Speaking  of  Want-Ads 

The  following  ad  reminds  one  of  the 
want  ad  for  “a  strong  horse  to  do  the 
work  of  a  country’  minister” : 

“Man  wanted  for  gardening,  also 
to  take  charge  of  a  cow  who  can  sing 
in  the  choir  and  blow  an  organ.” — 
El  Paso  Scottish  Rite  Bulletin. 

* 

Kjerulf — Why  did  Crissey  decide  to 
stay  in  the  army? 

Bjscz — He  didn’t  see  any  other  way 
of  getting  an  overcoat  this  winter. 

I 

Anti-Climax 

First  Golfer  (concluding  fishing 
story):  “And  he  was  about  as  long 
as  that  last  drive  of  yours.” 

Second  Golfer:  “Oh,  I  say,  really?” 

First  Golfer:  “So  I  threw  him  back.” 
— London  Opinion. 

'  I 

Mrs.  Naybor — I  don’t  see  why  you 
allow  your  husband  to  keep  the  news¬ 
paper  propped  up  in  front  of  him  on 
the  table  every  morning  during  break¬ 
fast. 

Mrs.  Dryden — Well,  you  see,  it  pro¬ 
tects  me  from  his  grapefruit. 

I 

Not  Familiar 

AN  AMERICAN  FARMER  WAS 
INTERVIEWING  A  NEGRO  WHO 
APPLIED  FOR  WORK. 

“ARE  YOU  FAMILIAR  WITH 
MULES?”  ’THE  NEGRO  WAS  ASK¬ 
ED. 

“NO,  SAH,”  WAS  THE  REPLY. 
“NEBBER  HAB  BEEN.  AH  KNOWS 
TOO  MUCH  ABOUT  DEM  TO  BE 
FAMILIAR  WID  DEM.”  —  CHIL¬ 
DREN’S  NEWSPAPER. 


Reformer — Do  you  know  that  one 
half  the  world  doesn’t  know  how  the 
other  half  lives? 

Heckler — It’s  a  good  thing  some 
people  mind  their  own  business. 

« 

“The  man  upstairs  is  an  elephant 
trainer.” 

“Well,  I  wish  he’d  stop  bringing  his 
homework  home.” 

I 

Teacher — Edward,  why  do  ducks 
and  geese  fly  north  in  the  springtime  ? 

Edward — Because  it  is  too  far  for 
them  to  walk. 

t 

Gooberpea — Look  here,  you  tried  to 
put  one  over  on  me  yesterday. 

Grocer — How? 

Gooberpea — You  told  me  wormy  let¬ 
tuce  when  you  know  I  am  a  strict  vege¬ 
tarian. 

t 

Mrs.  Helphurcat  —  Do  you  know, 
Doctor,  I  believe  that  my  husband’s 
trouble  arises  from  his  nose. 

Dr.  Gallstone — I  guess  you’ve  hit  it. 

Mrs.  Helphurcat — Oh,  yes,  many 
times! 

S 

Both! 

Wife  to  Hus¬ 
band  (at  hat 
shop):  “You  see, 
this  is  the  hat 
that  I  like,  but 
since  it  is  the 
other  that  you 
prefer  I  will  take 
them  bobh  to 
please  you.” — Le 
Journal  (Paris). 

t 

Father  (to  himself) :  “I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  why  my  watch  won’t  go.  I  think 
it  needs  cleaning.” 

Son:  “It  can’t  be  dirty.  Daddy.  Sis 
and  I  had  it  in  the  bath  this  morning.” 

I 

Modem  Expectancy 

Little  Billy,  aged  five,  entered  the 
candy  shop,  but  not  with  the  custo¬ 
mary  pennies. 

“Have  you  got  anything  free  on  sale 
today?”  he  asked  brightly. 

S 

Axelrod — Why  don’t  you  tell  the 
proprietor  if  the  steak  is  like  leather? 

Geamut — He  might  want  to  charge 
us  shoe  prices  then. 


But  in  the  Band 

THE 

ODD  MAN 
LOSES! 


WHEN  three  match  coins,  it’s  a  gamble  and  the 
odd  man  wins!  Music,  however,  is  science  as  well 
as  an  art,  and  the  odd  man  in  the  band,  the  one 
whose  intonation  and  tone  quality  do  not  agree  widi  the 
others,  loses.  And  with  him  the  whole  ensemble  loses. 

Perfect  blending  and  tonal  harmony  can  be  much  more 
easily  attained  by  your  band  if  it  is  equipped  with  a  com¬ 
plete  band  set,  manufactured  by  one  maker,  with  a  definite 
idea  that  each  instrument  in  the  set  has  a  definite  relation 
—  is  matched  —  to  every  other  instrument. 

^^y  gamble  with  a  haphazard  assortment  of  instruments 
when  you  can  assure  the  immeasurable  advantages  of  Pan- 
American  Matdied  Instrumentation  for  your  band  at  a  price 
well  within  the  means  of  every  one  of  its  members? 

Players,  too,  benefit  from  the  beautiful  tone  and  easy  play¬ 
ing  qualities  of  Pan-American  instruments,  whether  us^ 
in  a  complete  ensemble  of  Pan-Americans  or  not.  A  test 
will  convince  you. 

Players,  too,  may  have  a  free  trial  of  any  instrument  in 
their  own  home.  Send  coupon  now  for  catalog  and  details. 
Pan-American  is  the  only  complete  line  of  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised,  factory  guaranteed,  moderately  priced  band  in¬ 
struments  in  the  world. 


PAN-AMERICAN 

BAND  INSTRUMENT  &  CASE  COMPANY 

221  PAN-AMERICAN  BUILDING,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Free  ’Trial  effer  —  a  eeaaplete  set 
er  slagle  laatraateat.  We’ll  gladly  ar¬ 
range  a  demonstration  of  Pan-American 
matched  tone  quality  for  supervisors  or  in¬ 
structors  —  with  a  complete  set  of  instruments, 
and  no  obligation. 


PmO'American  Band  Instrument  ft  Case  Co.,  0000  Pan-American  Building 
Elkhart,  Indiana.  Gentlemen :  Without  obligation  to  me  please  send 

H  Details  of  free  trial  offer  on  cofnp!e:e  set  of  band  instruments. 

Literature  and  details  of  trial  offer  on _ , _ 

i  Name  of  InatraHMit ) 

Name - - 

Street _ Gty - : - 

State _ rounry 

[  ]  Check  here  if  superrisot  or  instructor. 


LieTs  pstromitt  Ih*  Adversitgri  who  potrooitt  om  mogtvoe. 
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School  Band  and  Orchestra 
INSTRUMENTS 

Carl  Fischer  American  Model  Band  Instruments 
were  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  high-grade, 
medium-priced  instruments.  Their  up  to  date 
models,  quality  of  tone,  correct  intonation,  reliable 

1  M  valve  action  and  easy  tone  production  have  made 
them  the  choice  of  hundreds  of  School  Bands. 

Our  stock  of  woodwind  and  reed  instruments 
includes  every  instrument  of  this  kind  used  in 
modem  bands  and  orchestras.  Clarinets  of 
metals,  wood  or  ebonite.  Saxophones,  Flutes, 
Piccolos,  Oboes,  English  Horns,  Bassoons, 
Sarrusophones, 

VIOLINS 

We  have  a  large  assortment  of  Violins,  Violas, 
’Cellos  and  String  Basses  and  can  supply  you 
with  a  stringed  instrument  at  almost  any  price 
you  care  to  pay.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  special  catalogs 
of  the  famous  Heberlein  Violins,  Leopold  Auer  Violin  Outfits 
and  the  Joseph  Maddy  All  Aluminum  String  Bass. 

Let  us  know  what  you  are  interested  in  and  we  will  send  you 
a  catalog  with  complete  information. 

Everything  we  tell  it  gueranteed 

Inttnuncntf  cold  on  the  Easy  Payment  Plan,  ^^ritc  toe  details. 

Carl  Fischer  Musical  Instrument  Company 

The  World't  LmrgeU  Mutieml  Inttmment  Houte 

56-62  Cooper  Square,  New  York 

KLaNS  RAINPROOFED 

SCHOOL  BAND  UNIFORMS 

Tailored  from  All  Wool  Fast  Color 
Cloths  to  Individual  Measure 

SMARTEST  STYLED— PERFECT  FITTING 
LONGEST  WEARING 

THEREFORE  THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL 

76th  A nniversary  S pedals 

Coat,  Trousers  and  Overseas  No.  1  No.  2 

Cap  . ^16.75  ^18.75 

Cape  and  Overseas  Ciq>  .  7M  8.00 

Cape  and  Military  Cap .  8.25  9.25 

Blouse  and  Overseas  ^p  . . .  7.25  8.25 

Trousers  only .  5.50  6.25 

^  IN  ANY  COLOR  COMBINATION 

Monograms  at  Slight  Additional  Cost. 

Regular  Lime  RemtoneUy  Priced 

According  to  Qutdity. 

Samples  and  Measurement  Blanks  Sent  on  Request. 

D.  KLEIN  &  BRO.,  Inc. 

^^sSwmoTbsj  SPECIALISTS  IN  SCHOOL  BAND  UNIFORMS 
715-717-719  Afch  Street  «...  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Oept.2X, 

"  "  ■■  ■  ) 

New  Governors  as  Music  Week 
Sponsors 

Eight  state  governors  have  re¬ 
cently  accepted  membership  in 
the  Honorary  Committee  of 
Governors  for  National  Music  Week, 
headed  by  President  Hoover  as  Hon¬ 
orary  Chairman  and  including  the 
chief  executives  of  almost  all  the 
states.  These  newly  enrolled  govern¬ 
ors  are:  Harry  G.  Leslie,  Indiana; 
Harry  H.  Woodring,  Kansas;  John  G. 
Winant,  New  Hampshire;  O.  Max 
Gardner,  North  Carolina;  Julius  L. 
Meier,  Oregon;  Warren  E.  Green, 
South  Dakota;  Stanley  C.  Wilson,  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  Philip  F.  La  Follette,  Wis¬ 
consin.  This  governmental  endorse¬ 
ment  has  given  a  marked  impetus  to 
the  Music  Week  movement,  particu¬ 
larly  through  the  governor’s  procla¬ 
mation  or  public  statement  on  the  Mu¬ 
sic  Week,  which  action  was  taken  last 
year  in  27  states.  In  addition,  leading 
state  organizations  have  notified  the 
National  Music  Week  Committee,  45 
West  45th  Street,  New  York  City,  that 
they  will  take  an  active  part  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  eighth  annual  National 
Music  Week,  May  3-9. 

Heads  of  nine  national  organiza¬ 
tions  have  recently  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  membership  in  the  active  com¬ 
mittee  for  National  Music  Week.  They 
are:  Ralph  T.  O’Neil,  American  Le¬ 
gion;  Mrs.  Lida  Foote  Tarr,  Camp 
Fire  Girls;  Mrs.  Frederick  Edey,  Girl 
Scouts;  Raymond  M.  Crossman,  Ki- 
wanis  International;  Earle  W.  Hodges, 
Lions  International;  C.  Alfred  Wag¬ 
ner,  Music  Industries  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Russell  V.  Morgan,  Music 
Supervisors*  National  Conference; 
Otto  B.  Heaton,  National  Association 
of  Music  Merchants,  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
Bradford,  National  Congress  of  Par¬ 
ents  and  Teachers. 

In  announcing  the  above  additions 
to  the  Music  Week  roster,  C.  M.  Trem¬ 
aine,  Secretary  of  the  National  Music 
Week  Committee,  made  this  comment: 
“It  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the 
sympathetic  co-operation  of  the  na¬ 
tional  organizations  represented  on 
this  Committee  and  to  their  state  and 
local  branches  that  the  Music  Week 
movement  has  spread  in  seven  years 
to  more  than  2,000  cities  and  towns.’’ 


The  Carlton  Symphony  Band  is  go¬ 
ing  to  show  the  Brackenridge  High 
School  students  something  about  mu¬ 
sic.  And  the  latter  will  be  glad  to 
hear  this  band  because  it  won’t  cost 
them  anything,  and  they  will  be  dis¬ 
missed  from  school  to  hear  it.  But 
don’t  think  the  last  two  reasons  are 
the  only  ones  to  make  the  students 
go.  They  appreciate  good  music. 
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Positive  Proof  that  the  Xylophone  is  the 

EASIEST 

of  all  Instruments 

TO  PLAY 

No  Finger  or  Lip  Exercises  ^  ^  Start  to  Play  ^  Once 


You  need  not  take  our  word  for  It. 
Read  theae  letters  (repreaentaUre  of 
hundreds  in  our  ttlea)  and  then 
Judge  for  yourself  whether  the  Xyl¬ 
ophone  isn’t  the  ikortttt  road  to 
musical  happiness. 

“The  Tery  llrst  day  I  was 
playing,’*  says  ll-year-old 
Max  Lair,  West  MUton, 

Ohio.  “Two  weeks  later  I 
appeared  in  public."  “I 
have  played  many  pro- 
grams  since 
becoming 
the  proud 
ownerofa  ' 
Xylophone.*' 
writes  Anna  Mary 
Heap,  St.  Mary’s,  Ohio. 
“My  best  appearance 
was  with  the  High 
School  Band.  As  I  am 
•  r  •  i  •  dally  Only  a  freshman,  I  have 
Mta  at  I  ha  three  more  years  of 
U.  S.  laraai.  popularity  while  at 
af  Siaadardi.  school.’’  “As  soon  as  1 

WflSllillgtOlla  D.  C 


0  e  A  O  A  N 
M«sf«r  Tvii^rs 


assembled  my  Xylophone  I  played 
’Indian  Lore  Call’  so  well  I  astound¬ 
ed  myself.’’ — Sidney  Segan,  New 
York  City. 

The  Xylophone  is  not  only  the  easi¬ 
est  instrument  to  master  but  the 
most  spectacular.  Playing 
solos,  the  xylophonist  wins^ 
enthusiastic  appUuse.  Ag 
part  of  the  or^estra,  hg 
adds  brilliance  and  color  ob¬ 
tainable  in  no  other  way. 
Good  xylophonists  are 
in  constant 

demand  at  Allfourofthe 
i  men^Vi^’  winnersinthe 
casting  studios,  etc.  Xylophone 
The  Deagan  Master  division  of  the 
Llte-Wate  Xylophone  1930  N.  H. 
U  etpeeiallv  derigned  5  0  contest 
for  the  school  mnsi- 
cian.  Five  days’  trial  used  Deasdn 
—  free  easy  lessons  instruments, 
and  a  year  to  pay.  ^  e  e  d  we 
Write  today  for  in-  * 

teresting  details.  say  more? 


J.  C.  DEAGAN.  INC.  070  beSTteau  ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


KIP  W  third  position 

I  W  FasdsaealBl  Esodses  let  VIoHa 

Fills  the  gap  between  elemenlary  train¬ 
ing  and  orchestra.  Primarily  fpr  class 
instruction.  Short  exercises. 

ANDREW  MIKITA,  Marphysboro,  III. 


A  SONG  FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL 

Onward  to  Glory  and  Fame 

Words  by  Francb  Mstfai*  Music  by  S.  Kooyman 
Band  60c,  Orcbastra  60c  urith  tocsI  pact 
Tbeasatic  ssmplss  Frsa 
J.  B.  AGNEW,  FuUuktr 
5444  Highlsad.  Ysasss  Gly,  Me. 


Starting  at  the  Bottom 

to  **Make  America  Musical** 

The  members  of  the  Huntington 
High  School  Band  of  Hutington,  In¬ 
diana,  are  working  on  a  program  that 
is  going  to  show  what  a  band  it  really 

is.  They  are  going  to  each  of  the 
grade  schools  in  Huntington  where 
they  will  play  a  concert  for  fifteen 
minutes  to  one  half  hour.  Besides 
playing  classical  selections  and 
marches,  the  Band  will  play  dance 
music. 

We  hope  this  program  will  bring 
about  the  forming  of  orchestras,  in  the 
grade  schools  as  well  as  serving  for 
entertainment.  And  if  our  hopes  come 
true,  we’re  telling  the  Huntington 
High  School  to  watch  out  for  the  com¬ 
petition. 

t 

Talk  about  the  rapidity  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  an  orchestra,  listen  to  this. 

In  1916  to  belong  to  the  Hunting- 
ton  High  School  Orchestra  all  you 
had  to  be  able  to  do  was  to  get  some 
kind  of  a  squeak  out  of  something  that 
you  called  an  instrument.  Pretty  soon 
the  “orchestra”  had  more  members, 
and  then  it  got  so  that  it  could  be 
called  an  Orchestra — ^with  a  capital 
“O” — and  not  with  quotes  around  it. 
But,  my  dear  children,  it  takes  prac¬ 
tise  and  time. 

Now — 1931 — ^to  belong  to  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  High  School  Orchestra  you 
have  to  pass  a  tryout,  and  if  you  pass 

it,  you’re  O.K.  and  can  become  a  mem¬ 
ber. 

Mr.  Weesner,  director  of  the  H.  H. 
S.  band,  also  has  charge  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  work.  This  year  he  has  chosen 
approximately  thirty  students  to  com¬ 
prise  the  orchestra.  Are  YOU  one? 
If  not,  why  not? 

f 

Mothers  and  fathers  of  the  band 
members  of  the  Dubuque,  Iowa  High 
School  Band  didn’t  know  what  on 
earth  was  going  to  happen.  Why? 
Well,  all  the  band  members  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  night  got  out  a  brush,  a  new 
bar  of  soap,  and  a  large  towel  and 
went  to  work  at  cleaning  their  necks. 
Why  ?  Because  the  tailors  were  ready 
to  measure  them  for  their  new  uni¬ 
forms  that  they  will  wear  in  the 
spring  contests. 

t 

Besides  being  an  excellent  comet 
player,  Joe  Kelly  of  De  La  Salle  has 
beaten  every  one  of  his  band  members 
in  that  very-difficult-to-play  game  of 
marbles. 

t 

Now  we  know  why  the  members  of 
the  drum  section  of  the  De  La  Salle 
Band  hold  their  heads  so  high.  They 
have  both  the  smallest  and  the  tallest 


boys  in  the  entire  band  in  their  sec¬ 
tion;  namely,  “Pee  Wee”  Piffner  and 
“Slits”  Lock. 


Raymon  Hunt,  of  Wichita, 

Takes  New  Job  at  Denver 
Folks  don’t  like  to  see  Raymon 
Hunt,  instrumental  music  instructor 
of  Wichita,  leave  the  East  High 
School,  but  if  he  is  to  achieve  greater 
success  elsewhere  they  are  willing  to 
let  him  go.  He  is  going  to  Denver 
where  he  will  be  the  supervisor  of  all 
music  for  all  schools  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Hunt  says:  “I  believe  that  I 
shall  like  that  work  much  better  since 
I  shall  not  be  limited  to  one  school.  I 
hate  a  lot  to  leave  Wichita  because  I 
have  made  so  many  friends  here. 

“When  I  came  to  the  new  high 
school,  there  were  in  the  department 
one  second  hand  tuba,  one  baritone, 
one  dilapidated  melaphone,  two  high 
pitched  bassoons,  one  bass  drum  with 


a  hole  in  it,  and  two  basses  with 
broken  strings.  We  had  very  little 
music  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  used 
my  own  library  for  the  first  year  and 
one-half.” 

t 

Remembering  **Way  Back** 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Righter 
were  given  an  informal  party  when 
they  were  in  Lincoln  at  Christmas 
time.  ’The  guests  were  all  members 
of  last  year’s  orchestra.  They  had 
lots  of  fun  recalling  orchestra  expe¬ 
riences. 

t 

Chocolate  Man  in  Jersey 
The  Glee  Clubs  of  the  Summit  High 
School  of  New  Jersey,  presented  the 
musical  comedy,  “’The  Chocolate  Sol¬ 
dier,”  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  M. 
S.  Temple.  We’d  give  you  an  inkling 
of  the  story  but  you  must  know  it  by 
this  time. 
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Harry  e.  whittemore, 

Director  of  Music,  Sommer- 
ville  (Mass.)  Public  Schools, 
was  born  in  Boston,  and  went  through 
the  schools  of  that  city.  Most  of  his 
musical  training  has  been  with  private 
teachers,  and  covers  a  rather  broad 
but  not  intensive  field  of  work. 

He  is  the  third  generation  of  music 
teachers  in  his  family,  and  in  another 
year,  in  April,  the  first  hundred  years’ 
music  teaching  in  the  Whittemore 
family  will  have  expired.  As  he  has 
two  daughters  who  are  also  in  the  mu¬ 
sic  teaching  profession,  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  they  may  reach  another 
hundred  years. 

As  a  very  young  boy  Mr.  Whitte¬ 
more  began  teaching  in  Revere,  as  an 
assistant  to  his  father  who  was  the 
music  teacher  there  for  many  years. 
He  also  taught  in  many  of  the  towns 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  From  1907 
to  1918  he  was  Director  of  Music  in 
Revere,  Mass.;  from  1914  to  1918,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Music  at  New  Bedford  and 
from  1918  to  1926  in  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire.  In  September,  1926,  he 
began  his  present  work  as  Director 
of  Music  in  the  schools  of  Sommer- 
ville,  and  he  is  now  teaching  part- 
time  in  the  New  England  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music  in  Boston. 

In  fields  other  than  that  strictly  be¬ 
longing  to  the  schools,  he  has  had  a 
large  number  of  associated  interests. 
He  was  the  manager  and  acting  editor 
of  the  School  Music  Herald;  President 
of  the  Eastern  Music  Supervisor's 
Conference  in  which  he  has  been  active 
for  several  years.  For  about  fifteen 
years  he  has  been  teaching  at  the 
summer  sessions  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Normal  Methods  in  Newton, 
Massachusetts. 

Then  during  the  year  1930  he  was 
president  of  seven  different  organisa¬ 
tions  including  the  In-And-About  Su¬ 
pervisors  Club  and  other  similar  or¬ 
ganisations.  And  now  in  the  year  1981 
Mr.  Whittemore  has  been  elected  Dean 
of  the  Eastern  Music  <3amp  and  was 
selected  lately,  as  the  manager  of  the 
orchestra,  to  play  at  the  Syracuse 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  SupervisorB. 


■RY  THIS  interesting 
experiment.  Ask  your 


H  Soprani  dealer  to  let  you 
see  and  tty  a  Soprani  Piano  Ac¬ 


cordion.  No  matter  if  you’ve 
never  touched  an  accordion 

before  you'll  be  coaxing  harmony  from  its  keys  without  delay.  If  you 
know  ^e  piano  keyboard  you  can  play  tunes  from  the  start. 

There  are  big  opportunities  for  Piano  Accordionists  now  atul  a 
tremendous  demand  for  teachers.  Why  not  investigate?  Many  say  it’s 
the  most  attractive  musical  field  of  today. 

Soprani  is  the  acknowledged  leader  among  fine  Piano  Accordions 
with  the  superb  tone  of  a  majestic  organ.  Lighter  to  handle.  Convenient 
slanting  keyboard.  Construaed  by  master  craftsmen  with  a  lifetime  of 
experieiKe.  Many  models.  Some  as  low  as  $90  and  on  easy  terms. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  frurts  about  our  free  instruction  offer. 
SOPRANI  INC,  Dept.  220,  630  S.Wkbash  Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL 


FLUTES 


ANOTHUI  NSW  STUDENT  MODEL  A.OO 

BEAUTIFUL  SUBBOK  SILVBB  FINISH.  SATIN  BODY  TUBES, 

PEBFECT  SCALE.  LABGE  CABBYING  TONE.  PBICED  AT _ 

Write  Stor  for  Free  Price  List— Full  Perticmlorp—U ted  Flute  List. 
HAYNES-SCHWELM  CO.,  4196  Washington  Strast,  Boston,  Mass. 


SUPERVISORS -TEACHERS  -  MUSICIANS 

Send  all  your  orders  to  oae  place  to  get  Saxophona, 

EVERYTHING  PRINTED  IN  MUSIC  SSSSliirsS 

for  band  and  ORCHESTRA 

All  Imttrmmemts. 


paUkhant  ALFBBD,  ASCHBK.  BBLWIN,  BEBUN.  DITSON,  FISCHBB,  FOISTBB. 
FOX,  JACOBS.  JENKINS,  MANUS,  MABKS.  McKINLEY,  MILLEB.  MILLS,  N100> 
MBDB,  EUBANK,  SANTOS.  SCHIKMEB,  WITMABK.  aad  all  paaalw  daaca  Un. 

BmaBNrCTvTrF  ORCHESTRA  MUSIC  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Ba^  ia  Ml  aa  aaad  Viacaai  M.  SlMcwoad,  Gaa.  Mgc. 

SIXW,  Mas  IS  can.  1«SS  BBOAOWAY  NBW  YOBK,  N.  Y. 
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Conventions,  Contests,  Festivals 
and  Conferences 


Editor's  Note  SeerHories  of  oil 
No^omoi,  Stctiottdl  otsd  Slot*  Asto- 
eiotioms,  corrospondomts  ossd  sekool 
music  diroetors,  ploose  sotsd  ots- 
Momncamemts  omd  further  doto<for 
this  cohsmu,  which  is  hsteuded  to  ho 
permomeut  ossd  outhoritotiro. 

February 

DepartaMnt  ot  8«pwiot«idcBce,  N.  B. 

Detroit,  Mi^  February  21-26. 
National  high  eehool  chonu  will  be 
featured. 

^arch 

Soathem  Coaferenee  far  Moaie  Edn-' 
catiea,  Memphis,  Tena.  March  11- 
18.  An  AU-Sonthem  oreheetra  and 
chonu  win  meet  in  connection  with 
this  conference.  Joseph  E.  Maddy 
will  conduct  the  orchestra  and  WU- 
liam  Breach  of  Buffalo,  the  chorus. 

t 

Eastern  Mask  Baperrisers  Conference, 
Syracuse,  New  York.  March  18-20. 

Combined  Eastern  States  Orchestra, 
managed  by  Harry  E.  Whittemore, 
conducted  by  Francis  Findley;  Dr. 
Howard  Hai^n,  guest  conductor. 

I 

Panhandle  Mnaic  FestiTal,  Amarillo, 
Texas.  March  19-21. 

f 

Washington  State  Music  Meet,  Van- 
courer.  Wash.  March  20-21.  To  be 
preceded  by  preliminary  meets  at 
Aberdeen,  Centralia  and  Longview 
March  14. 

t 

Southwestern  Mnsic  Supervisors  Con¬ 
ference,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
March  24-27.  A  Southwestern 
orchestra  and  chorus  will  meet  with 
this  conference.  Russell  Morgan  will 
direct  the  orchestra,  and  the  chorus 
director  will  be  announced  later. 

I 

CaUfomia  Music  Supervisors  Confer- 
oue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  March  80- 
Aprfl  2. 

I 

Nebraska  State  Teachers*  Association, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  March,  1931.  Lucille 
Robbins,  Lincoln,  president. 

I 

Chicago  city  solo  contest,  decided  by 
Chicago  School  Band  Association, 
to  be  held  on  March  28,  probably  at 
De  LaSalle  Institute.  City  band 
contest  will  take  place  April  11. 

I 

oAprU 

Tennessee  State  Music  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
March  81-April  4.  An  All-State 


Teachers’  Chorus  will  sing  at  an 
evening  session  of  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  of  which  the 
T.  S.  M.  T.  A.  is  the  musk  section. 
The  big  Tennessee  Chorus  will  be 
conducted  by  Milton  Cook,  Nash¬ 
ville  Supervisor  of  Music. 

I 

Northwest  Musk  Supervisors  Confw- 
enee,  Spokane,  Wash.  April  6-10. 
An  All-Northwestern  ordiestra 
under  the  direction  of  Roy  E.  Free- 
buig  of  the  University  of  Montana, 
is  being  planned  to  meet  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  conference, 
i 

Nmith  Central  Music  Supervisors  Con¬ 
ference,  Dos  Moines,  Iowa.  April 
13-17.  A  sectional  orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Joseph  E.  Maddy 
and  a  chorus  under  Jacob  ESvanson 
of  Flint,  will  appear  at  this  con¬ 
vention. 

t 

District  Band  and  Orchestra  Contest, 
Cicero,  Illinois,  April  17  and  18. 
Morton  High  School. 

I 

lllinms  State  Band  and  Orchestra  Cu¬ 
test,  Urbana,  Ill.,  April  23-25.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

I 

Montana  State  Band  and  Orchestra 
Contest,  Billings,  Mont.  April  23-26: 
J.  A.  Woodward,  Chairman. 

f 

West  Virginia  State  High  School 
Orchestra -Chorus -Band  Contest, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia.  April  26. 

t 

Missouri  State  Band  and  Orchestra 
Contest,  Columbia,  Mo.,  April  30  to 
May  1  and  2.  University  of  Missouri. 

I 

All-Chicago  High  School  Orchestra 
Recital.  Chicago,  HI. 

S 

^ay 

State  Band  and  Orchestra  Contest  at 
the  Michigan  State  College  at  East 
Lansing.  May  8  and  9. 

% 

National  High  School  Orchestra  Con¬ 
test,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  May  14,  16 
and  16. 

I 

Chicago  Public  School  Band  Cratest, 
Chicago,  Hi.  April  16.  Orchestra, 
May  14. 

I 

Iowa  State  Teachers’  Association.  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa.  May  19,  20,  21. 
Tolbert  Pierce,  president. 


LET  US  HELP 


YOU  ADD  GOOD 
NUMBERS  TO 
YOUR  BAND 
OR  ORCHESTRA 
REPERTOIRE 

hs 

For  Orchestrm 

We  Suggest — 

CHANSONBTTB 
By  Huerter 

SbmU  Och.  59c.  Fall  OmS.  99c. 
Am  tormetiva  mmmtSar  for  amy  tramp. 

HARMONICA  WIZARD 
By  SouM 

Saall  OkIi.  79c.  FoU  OnS.  41.19 
4  maw,  moral  amd  mraladiomr  murth. 

TUMBLE  WEED 
By  Bliw 

SbmII  OnL  99c.  FuU  Orck.  *1.19 
Nat  difPemll,  but  vary  epactiva. 

SALUTE  TO  THE  COLORS 
By  Anthony 

SomU  Oick.  90c.  Full  Orefc.  79c. 
Am  aaty  to  play,  mappy  tmartk. 


For  Btmd  We  Suggest — 
THE  ROYAL  WELCH 
FUSILIERS  MARCH 
By  Some 

Am  imHrmatiamal  hit  Price,  79c. 

MIGHTY  LAK’  A  ROSE 
By  Nevin 

Baamtifml  far  baud  Frhc,  79c. 

NO  SURRENDER 
By  Morroon 

A  tmithty  goad  rntarrh  Price.  79c. 

DIANTHA  INTERMEZZO 
By  Stein 

Fima  light  tamcari  putt  Price,  79c. 


METHODS  OK  COLLECTIONS 
FOR  ANY  INSTRUMENT 
SUGGESTED 
Atk  for  Catalog! 

,a=ommami^smoacmi^moaBB:Bu^t„ 

Music  Sent  for  Exummution 
With  Return  Privileges 


Theodore  Presser  Co. 

1712-1714  PHILADELPHIA, 

CHESTNUT  STREET  PA 


_  , .  ^  -v  OPERETTAS 

Everythmg  X  V  CANTATA*! 
in  Music  ./t-utc^CHORUSBS 

St’  V' ETUDE 

Mttsic  Megmrbte 
^  InteroidnE,  Inipiriiv 
Instmcdvc  and  Infonnstive 
^rtklaa  end  24  Pegei  of  Mnek  m 


li 
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Pointing 

(Continu«d  from  pace  19) 
will  be  heard;  and  we  may  expect  the 
proper  harmonies  in  the  accompani¬ 
ment.  All  is  in  readiness  for  the  Anal 
balancing  of  parts  and  the  Anal  check 
on  interpretation. 

We  shall  take  for  granted  that  our 
sectional  leaders  have  demanded  the 
utmost  care  in  ail  attacks  and  re¬ 
leases,  but  even  with  the  best  of 
practise  in  sectional  groups,  this  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  the  band  or  orches¬ 
tra  usually  needs  additional  attention 
in  the  Anal  rehearsals.  The  greatest 
task  now  is  the  balancing  of  parts  or 
sections. 

Why  is  it  that  in  most  school  or¬ 
ganizations,  whenever  one  instrument 
or  a  section  has  a  solo,  or  there  are 
one  or  more  contrapuntal  passages 
which  need  to  be  heard,  these  impor¬ 
tant  parts  are  seldom  prominent 
enough.  It  is  usually  because  the 
minor  parts  or  accompaniments  are 
too  loud  and  are  not  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  If  leaders  would  only  spend 
more  time  studying  their  scores; 
would  carefully  study  each  theme, 
motive,  and  countertheme;  and  would 
mark  each  individual  part  so  that 
every  player  would  know  very  deA- 
nitely  what  is  expected  from  his  desk! 

If  this  is  not  suflBcient,  let  us  re¬ 
write  the  various  parts  in  order  to 
secure  proper  balance.  The  printed 
marks  on  the  music  cannot  always  be 
religiously  followed.  Often  a  passage 
marked  pianissimo  may  have  to  be 
played  by  our  musicians  fortissimo 
especially  if  that  particular  section 
is  weak. 

Stop  and  consider  for  a  moment,  the 
musical  experience  of  our  high  school 
boys  and  girls.  It  has  been  very  mea¬ 
gre  and  undoubtedly  conAned  mainly 
to  school  org;anizations.  The  selections 
which  we  are  rehearsing  for  the  con¬ 
test  have  probably  never  been  played 
by  our  performers,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  have  never  been  heard.  Can 
we  expect  them,  these  young  musi¬ 
cians,  to  be  able  to  analyze  their  parts, 
and  to  know  the  importance  each 
phrase,  note,  or  group  of  notes,  has 
to  the  sounding  whole?  Certainly  not, 
for  that  required  musicianship  and 
experience. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  only 
large  gap  between  the  professional 
band  and  orchestra  and  our  better 
high  school  organizations  is  this  lack 
of  musicianship  in  the  latter.  So,  Mr. 
Leader,  this  balancing  of  parts  is  the 
supreme  test  of  both  the  directors’ 
and  the  musicians’  musical  sense.  Any 
good  drill  master  can  overcome  the 
technical  difficulties  in  his  group,  and 
usually  most  directors  can  sense  or 


ALL  WEATHER  LCK>SE  LEAF 

BAND  MUSIC  FOLIO 

{Simple,  practical,  dur- 
able,  light  weight,, 
weather  proof,  holds' 
L— .  two  dozen  loose 
I  'sheets  parade  size. 
Mounted  on  music 
lyre  without  covering 
a  note.  123,000  sold, 
(rwar)  economy  Lar^ly 

adopted  by  high 
school,  college  and  municipal  bands. 
Write  for  Free  information.  *>' 

THE  DWIGHT  W.  GODAKD  CO.,  0*pc  S 
2S  Soadi  fthr«r  St.  Awt9t^  lll.«  U.  S.  A. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

EXTRAORDINARY 


SCHOOL  BANDS  WILL 
WELCOME  THE  NEW 


BENNETT 

BAND 

BOOK 


SAXOPHONES 


<1^ «  D  Other  h  igh  grade, 
slightly  used  and  like 
new  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments.  Priced  Low. 


M'rilf  for  list  rtethig  your  wents 

Musical  Instrumant  Sales  Service 

914SA  Small  Gwad  IM.,  ST,  LOUS,  MO. 


A  COLLECTION 
OF  SIXTEEN  ORIGINAL 
COMPOSITIONS  FOR 
YOUNG  BANDS 


HAROLD  BENNETT 


Thr  New  Bennett  Band  Book  No.  3  will 
in  all  probability  surpass  anything  ever 
published  in  a  folio.  Everyone  interested  in 
band,  whether  young  or  advanced,  knows 
the  high  merits  of  Bennett’s  offerinm.  This 
writer  has  proven  to  the  band  world  that 
he  possesses  a  very  keen  knowledge  of  every 
requirement  in  band  music  for  young  en¬ 
sembles.  The  new  folio  number  three  has 
sixteen  compositions  of  which  ten  are  very 
snappy,  easy,  big  sounding  marches  —  the 
style  the  schml  bands  crave  for;  one  Rag; 
two  Waltzes  of  the  lively,  spirited  tempo; 
one  splendid  Foz.Tmt ;  one  cuban  serenade 
and  one  very  hne  overture.  To  sum  up  the 
entire  contents,  yon  are  getting  a  coU^ion 
of  band  compositiona  as  Bennett  only  can 
write.  Order  your  set  to-day. 

PUBUSHED  POR 

Ceodaetor  Baritone  Sazopboos 

Ftnt  Cotnst  Baas  Baxopbons 

Bsoond  Comet  First  Zlto 

nird  Osmot  Soeond  Alto 

Itmrtb  Oomst  nird  A  Fonrtb  Altos 

first  GUilnst  First  Troasbons.  Baas 

Bsoond  fasrinot  CM 

Third  CUrlnot  Bsoond  Trinbono,  Tra- 

Xb  Clarinet  bis  CM 

pleeoie  lot  A  Bad  Troasbonss. 

Finis  In  C  Trsbis 

Obos  nrird  Traabons.  Baa 

Bassoon  CM 

Bop.  Bazepbone  Baritons,  Baa  CM 

Flrat  AKo  Baiopbnns  Barilooe,  Treble  CM 

Bsoond  AUo  Baaophons  Baaaa 

Tbna  Bazopbons  Omsa 

CONTENTS 

llarob.  Saoesa  Uareh.  lapeorernent 

Mareh.  Bsadway  March.  At  BUbt 

March.  Adrana  Baz.  Uttls  Bpstus 

March.  Bsrria  Walts,  Anaetts 

March.  Wslooai  Walts.  Maybsll 

March.  Procraa  Foz-Trot.  Don  A  Do 

March.  Laaral  Dot 

March.  Coarage  Caban  Bersnads.  Havana 

Ovartars.  Bright  Star 


Samples  and  lowest 
mailed  on  le- 
State  School 

Cape  and 

low  as  $7.00 

R.  W.  STOCKLB^^O^^ 
H6SO.  STH  ST.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ARPEGGIOS  Sflc 

.SSMSS  SAXOPHONIST.*'^' 


By  FBANK  WUNDERLICH 
IW  C.  IMh  BL.  Brsaklya.  N.  V. 

ORDEB  DIHBCT  or  thru  year  dsalsr.  Contains 
EVEBT  IMPOBTANT  CHORD  In  AU.  KoTt.  Ar¬ 
ranged  easy  to  read  and  play. 

A  Thocough  Fooadatioa  for  lapcoviaanc. 
Can  be  ueed  suoeeeefaUy  for  TRUMPET  or 
CLARINRT.  Mention  InotranonL  .' 


LeadlnK  artists  with 
SouBst,  Royal  Scotch  High¬ 
landers,  Mosea’  Banda,  etc., 
uae  ‘<J.  HOITI  (Parle) 
reBDB”  aa  the  BEST. 

Try  Thesai  Be  Chavtacedi 
ONE  DOLLAR 
Bringa  liberal  trial  aa- 
aortment  and  ends  reed 
troubles.  Mention  instru¬ 
ment  when  ordering. 

Free  catalog  ot  world’s 
finest  reed  instruments, 
etc.  _  ,  «... 


FILLMORE 

MUSIC  HOUSE 

528  ELM  STREET 
CINCINNATI,  O. 


arrive  at  the  proper  tempi;  but  mu¬ 
sicianship  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  technique  of  the  baton  are  the 
supreme  essentials  for  the  final  shap¬ 
ing  of  our  contest  numbers. 


Lw'f  petromre  the  Adrortkert  who  potromite  nor  nMgoria*. 
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5elmer 


Music 

as  we 

Draw  it 


NEW  YEAR  RESOLUTIONS 

►  /  ■  •  But*  pUjrcr.  I  will  not  b«  contaat  with  madiocrity. 

1.  th^trorc,  naolvc  to  procure  the  boat  Buto  obtoinoblo  hnowfaig 
thn  cood  work  cannot  be  done  with  poor  tooU. 

I  ehall  procure  the  best  inatnictor  ae^laUe. 

I  ihall  be  tomcat  and  onc-pointad  in  my  practice. 

I  ahall  listen  to  good  Bute  playing  wtMaeear  and  whereaer  poasi 
I  Ic  and  I  than  striae  to  reach  the  tanw  hdght  attained  by  that 
playw  whom  I  sdect  as  my  ideal. 

For  years,  the  Wbl  S.  Haynes  Co.,  has 
cn=o]^  the  snaiablc  reputation  of 
“WORLD’S  FIRST  AND  FORK- 
MOST  FLUTE  AND  PICCOLO 
MAKERS."  Their  products  include: 

SUPERBLY  CONSTRUCTED  FLUTES 
OF  SILVER  AND  GOLD 
FLUTES  FOR  SYMPHONY  AND 
OPERA  ORCHESTRA  PLAYERS 
FLUTES  FOR  EMINENT  SOLOISTS 
S  FLUTES  FOR  RADIO  ARTISTS 

FLUTES  OF  LESS  EXPENSIVE  TYPE 
FOR  STUDENTS 

ITNES  CO.,  ISS  ColMmkMS  Arc..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


(Continued  from  page  8) 

ing:  in  a  dignified  rhythm  measure 
after  measure  produced  a  feeling  of 
great  calm,  a  sort  of  spiritual  reac¬ 
tion.  The  work  of  Plate  No.  6  shows 
that  evidently  this  piece  of  music  re¬ 
called  to  the  student’s  mind  the  Vir¬ 
gin  and  the  Child  Jesus.  She  has  ex¬ 
pressed  just  enough  of  an  idea  to 
make  it  interesting.  More  detail 
would  have  made  it  common  place. 
As  it  is,  we  look,  look  again,  and  our 
imagination  is  immediately  stimu¬ 
lated.  We  react  to  this  drawing  in 
pastels  in  a  similar  fashion  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  student  reacted 
to  the  music  of  “Largo”  by  Handel. 
The  original  is  done  in  tones  of  pale 
lavender  and  blue  with  darker  blues, 
violets,  and  blue  violets  framing  the 
central  group.  It  is  shaded  in  a  post- 
impressionistic  manner. 

A  strong  reaction  to  the  solemn 
strains  of  “Largo”  produced  the  ideas 
suggested  in  Plate  No.  7.  It  is  colored 
with  pale  lavender  pastels.  The  pipes 
of  the  organ,  the  arch  of  the  cathedral 
door,  the  shafts  of  light,  and  the  organ 
keys  filled  the  student’s  mind  as  those 
soft  strains  of  the  “Largo”  were 
played  over  and  over  again  until  she 
felt  as  though  she  had  to  create  and 
give  expression  to  the  emotional  sti¬ 
mulus  provided  by  the  music. 

••V^ILUAM  TELL  Overture”  by 

vfV  Rossini  proved  to  be  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  study.  It  is  divided  into 
four  parts:  At  Dawn,  The  Storm, 
The  Calm,  and  the  Finale.  A  synopsis 
of  the  four  parts  was  read  to  the 
class,  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
story  portrayed  by  the  Music.  Plate 
No.  8  was  designed  to  the  first  part 
of  the  Overture — ^“At  Dawn.”  The 
pastel  drawing  is  pale  blue  and  laven- 
’  der  with  accents  of  darker  lavender 
running  through  the  picture.  Plate 
No.  9  expresses  the  stormy,  emotional 
music  of  the  second  part.  While  Plate 
No.  10  shows  the  transition  from  part 
No.  3  to  part  No.  4  in  the  calm  back 
ground  with  rising  turmoil  in  the 
center. 

The  graphic  expression  of  music  is 
one  which  provides  an  emotional  out¬ 
let  to  the  stimulus  provided  by  in¬ 
spired  compositions.  It  also  provides 
a  creative  impulse  which  art  students 
are  able  to  translate  into  artistic  ex¬ 
pression. 


vSU 

BOSTON.  MAM 


Wsinwright  Band  and  Orchestra  Camp 

OLIVER  LAKE,  LAGRANGE,  INDIANA 

ESTARLBHB)  19t6  ♦  RFTH  SEASON 

Tuition  including  board,  room,  private  lessons,  u^mited  laundry, 
tutoring  in  academic  subjects  and  allowance  for  spending  money,  is  only 

^180.00  For  Eight  Weeks 

Modem  building,  latest  equipment,  excellent  instructors,  athletic  and 
aquatic  sports,  interesting  side  trips,  plenty  of  good  wholesome  f(N)d. 

Write  for  Cmudogme  Box  212—LeGroHge,  tndionm 


LOVELESS  LOVE  (BLUES) 

By  W.  C.  HANDY 
compoaer  of  St.  Louis  Blues 

LOVELESS  BLUES  is  arranged 
for  orchestra  by  the  well  known 
ARCHIE  BLEYER  and  is  being 
featured  nightly  by  the  leading 
RADIO  ORCHESTRAS. 

SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY 
Small  Orch. . . .  50c  I  Song  copies...  35c 

Full  Orcb . 75c  |  Band  copies... 50c 

Organ  copies . 25c 

HANDY  BROS.  MUSIC  CO.,  INC 

(HOMS  or  m  BLUBSI 

1S49  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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WKo’s  WKo 


BASSOON 
REEDS  sU 


Three  g 
for  , 


352 


JOHN  E.  FERRELL 

S14SA  SMth  Gn»dBlTil..St.  Lo«ia.Mo. 


Theodora  Troendle 


Max  DENNY,  a  Modesto  lad  who 
made  rapid  strides  in  music,  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Denny. 
As  the  medals  show  you.  Max  was  a 
member  of  the  famous  Modesto  High 
School  Band,  through  three  State 
Championships,  and  at  the  three  Na¬ 
tional  Contests  entered  into  by  this 
band. 

Playing  in  the  Seventh  Chair  in 


first  prise  among  the  Bb  clarinet  play¬ 
ers,  but  was  also  awaited  the  gold 
medal  as  the  best  soloist  on  any  instru¬ 
ment  enter^  in  the  finals,  tried  out 
among  the  first  prize  winners  of  the 
various  instruments. 

Young  Denny  is  in  demand  as  a 
soloist  for  many  public  functions.  He 
is  continuing  his  musical  career  while 


Het  meticalli/  Sealed 


Mrr.«pr. 

WOUND  VIOLIN  STRINGS 


Yours  for  the  Asking 


A  very  valaabk  booklet  for  all 
■Criag  mneiriane,  deei  rfiting  tcrmg 
making  and  winding,  and  giving 
daCaila  regarding  the  wonderful 


HERMETICALLY 

SEALED 

packing  for  wound  strings. 


Sqmier-TrmeJ  HenmeticaUy  5*mUd 
wound  strings  are  supplied  aU 
string  musicians  at  the  National 
Hidi  School  ^  oc  I 

INTERLOCHENg  MICHIGAN  I 


Piemst 


1929,  a  spark  of  genius  overtook  Max, 
and  in  1930,  at  the  contest  in  Sacra- 


a  student  in  the  Modesto  Junior  Col¬ 
lege.  Prof.  Frank  Mancini  has  been 


Composer 


mento,  California,  he  not  only  won  Denny’s  instructor. 


Artist  Teacher 

Sherwood  Mask  School 
nNE  AKTS  BUILDING 
CHiaGO 


JOIN  NOW 

See  Page  48 


The  orchestra  at  the  Shore  High 
High  School  of  Euclid,  Ohio,  will  as¬ 
sist  the  Girls’  Glee  Club  when  they 
sing  some  of  the  best  known  selections 
from  the  “Student  Prince’’  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  exercises. 

I 

As  stated  by  the  band  director  at 
the  Northern  High  School,  Flint, 
Michigan,  the  new  uniforms  are  the 
“cat’s  meow.” 


Because  of  lack  of  room  it  will  be 
necessary  to  limit  the  expected  80 
piece  band  at  the  Northern  High 
School,  Flint,  Michigan,  to  72  pieces. 

I 

Then  there  was  the  New  York 
Scotchman  who  hired  Floyd  Gibbons 
to  talk  over  the  long  distance  phone 
to  his  girl  in  San  Francisco. 
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"Nmmm  Mmttmr  Mmdm  Anywhere^’ 


Tb*  Vibtatar  Kaad  bw  Mvaral  gnatrm  tmm- 
wimt  parallal  whkb  aapam  ibcat  gMag 
graaav  vftcalMig  pawar  a^  a  baaatifnl  naa- 

A$i  Yaar  DmUt  fm  Thtm 
H.  CHnONCO.lK,t»W.4MSL.Na«Tacfc 


Music  SupenAaort 

Hit  AmtrictnVioiin  Sytttm 
^or  Btginntn 

ty  LLOTD  LOAR.  Uiuu  U*tttr 
witter  of  guwy  anrcggaftil  teatmctlaa 
gnd  textbooka.  Cooipoaer,  iolaitt  gad 

^’^AmaSite’a  greateat  cowiaa  of  daaa  or 
pablle  achool  inatroctlona  pablUked. 
Firat  year  cooraa  conplete  in  atz  toI> 
umea.  Second  year  cooraa  will  be  ready 

Price  (per  loluma)  M  caiita 
PnbUabad  by 

NIOOMEDE  MUSIC  CO. 
Ahoona,  Pa. 


Melville  ]•  Webster 

Farmeriy  Solo  CUnimot 
Inn**,  Thmtin,  W*h*r 
Ingtructor  Qarinef  and  Saxt^honr 
Coadiinf  —  Rnialiiiif 
Pupils  wtA  foremost  ban^ 

Sc^mI  iMtrSCtiMI  •  SpMUtr 
V 

Stndioi  lll'/a  W.  Marion  Street 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


V 

LIQUIDATION  SALE 

1 

Entire  etoek  win  be  sold  ot 

Old  end  Used  VIoUne  “Oaoinn. 

o 

der  Alt”  VIoUne.  Oerman  Vlo- 
Une,  Bows,  Cases  end  Strings. 

L 

1 

N 

S 

nlso  Wood. 

Srod  tor  eototopo  B  and  dfiBaueli. 

August  Genmndcr 

A  Skms 

ut  West  «M  St.  New  Verb 

School  Band  Uniforms 

Ut  Ut  Uniform  YOUR 
Bond  Also 

We*ll  aend  yoo  FRSK  oor 
NEW  atyle  book  ot  KIOHTT. 

■lOHT  deaigna  beantifnlly 
■naatrated  IN  COLORS:  alao 

wonderfttl  Kne  of  doth  aam- 

plca— IM  IN  ALL.  Yon’II 
and  Jnat  what  yoor  aehool 
wanta  in  ityk  and  color  coot- 
bkiatioa. 

Goad  aaMaciala,  aapariaa  wod^ 


fact  III  at  aatprlalagly  taw 


ricea 


at  aarpriategly  tew 
—  thal'a  naMaalia 


w*  pm  **  roam  t* 

(/af/araw 

DsMouUn  Bros.  &  Co. 

1041  Seaih  Fearth  St. 

n. 


See  Page  48 


To  Hear  or 
Not  to  Hear 

(Continued  from  pace  11) 
you  will  hear  this  variety  in  the  repe¬ 
titions.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that 
makes  music  interesting. 

Muaicianahip 

You  play  for  enjoyment.  The  en¬ 
joyment  of  playing  in  a  fine  band  or 
orchestra  is  just  in  proportion  to  your 
ability  to  hear  what  the  music  says. 
When  you  get  so  that  you  can  do  that 
well  it  will  be  time  to  pin  back  those 
other  ears,  the  ears  of  the  musician’s 
imagination  and  hear  what  might  be 
going  on  if  every  one  were  playing  per¬ 
fectly.  When  you  get  to  this  stage  you 
will  be  on  the  high  road  to  becoming 
one  of  the  great  musicians,  one  of 
those  who  take  a  big  band  or  orchestra 
and  paint  wonderful  sound  pictures 
with  it.  You  may  become  one  of  the 
world’s  chosen  few,  a  good  conductor. 
Go  to  it,  open  your  ears  and  get  ready 
for  the  day  that  may  come  to  you. 
There  is  always  room  at  the  top  no 
matter  how  far  it  looks.  You  may  get 
there  before  you  know  it,  if  you  go  the 
right  way  and  are  willing  to  work  as 
you  go.  One  of  the  right  ways  for  the 
musician  is  to  make  your  ears  do  their 
full  duty. 

< 

New  Athletic  Field  ot  Woin- 

wright  Band  and  Orchestra  Camp 

Mr.  R.  C.  Julius  and  Lieut.  G.  A. 
Naylor  of  the  Athletic  department  at 
Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis, 
and  Mr.  Neal,  the  head  coach  of  De 
Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Indi¬ 
ana,  spent  a  portion  of  their  Christ¬ 
mas  vacation  at  The  Wainwright  Band 
and  Orchestra  Camp,  LaGrange,  Indi¬ 
ana,  making  plans  for  the  new  ath¬ 
letic  field  which  is  to  be  completed 
before  the  beginning  of  camp,  June  28. 

The  lay-out  is  to  include  a  football 
field  surrounded  by  a  quarter-mile 
track,  three  baseball  diamonds,  con¬ 
crete  tennis  courts  and  courts  for  bas¬ 
ketball,  volleyball,  quoits  and  croquet. 

Lieut.  Naylor  will  head  the  athletic 
department  and  Joe  Richard  Camp¬ 
bell  of  Indiana  University  will  have 
charge  of  all  water  sports.  A  fine  ath¬ 
letic  and  aquatic  program  is  being 
arranged,  including  contests  of  every 
description.  The  winners  of  these  con¬ 
tests  are  awarded  prizes  and  medals. 


UNIFORMS 


HENDERSON  A  CO. 

ELEVENTH  BC,  RACE  STS. 
Philaddphia,  Pa. 


UNIFORMS 

FOR  BANDS 

Write  foracw  Baari  Cateteg 

No.  370-B 

Alao  Coteglata  Saaagla 

Uaa  of  Baautiful  Woolaok 
Capa  Lioingi  mnA  Silk 


Onr  Spacial  Sarvfca  la- 
ctndaa  Origiaal  Drawioga 
ia  Your  School  Colors. 
No  Obligarioo 

Craddock  Company 

ONION  MADB 

X>«f  iCiRcrs  0  MmmiMimrm 
of  Fme  UnifoTWU 

Ci'R«a  ih  tBSai  Kr—m  City, 


The  Finest  Line  of 

UNIFORMS 
and  CAPES 

for  School  Bands 

Cot  Horn  Cololog  JVo.  IM 
mod  CLOTS  SAMPLES 

The 

Henderson- Amea  Co. 


UNIFORMS 

and 

CAPES 

*i 

TheBetterKimd 

Writ*  hr  Catelos  No.  MB 


Sehoot  Color*. 

George  Etriis  &  Ce. 

Steco  IBM 

132  North  9th  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Want  to  Make 
Some  Money? 

Any  Boy,  and  Girl,  any  Supervisor  is  eligible 


AN  IMPORTANT  JOB 

SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  will  appoint  a  rcprcscnta- 
)  tivc  in  every  school  where  instrumental  music  is  taught; 
every  school  band ;  every  school  orchestra,  to  send  in  news,  and 
act  as  subscription  agent. 

This  will  pay  you  real  money.  Can  you  use  it? 
TEMPIS  FUGET 

Write  in  today  for  details  of  this  wonderful  plan.  Time  is  short 
— and  fleeting.  Those  who  apply  first  will  make  the  most  money. 
Send  coupon  below  or  a  postal.  Do  it  now. 

mre  SCHOOL  ^MUSICIAN 

230  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


230  NO.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  about  how  I  can  earn  money  reporting 
news  and  sending  in  new  membership  in  the  N.  S.  B.  O.  Assn. 

Name . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


Address- 
T own..... 


Albreditt 

Cinciauti 

SjMphott^ 


wai.  Frank, 
Ckieago 
Sy  aphony 


Frank  ^PoBa, 
Fox  Tbeatra, 
PhUadelpiaa 


Qana  Linn, 
Ciaeinaati 
Sympbony 


G.  Blot, 
Boaton 
Sy  aphony 


Ernat  IliMbnet 
Detroit 
Symphony 


P.  Di  Laeca, 

C  hicago  Opera 


Danaana, 
Chicago  0|ma 


EQUIP  YOUR  BAND  WITH  K)^  FRENCH  HORNS 

Have  a  Sample  Horn  Sent  on  10  Days  Free  Triall 


Richard 

Walralh. 

Porllaad 

Sraphaar 


Double 
French 
Horn,  F 
and  Bb,  Eb 


No.  1157 


French 
Horn  in  F 
and  Elb 
No.  1156 


Williaaa 
FrendemaBB, 
Banna  Thcatra 
CIcrelaBd 


Rich 

landenhahn, 
CoBcart  Work 

MiaaaapoBa 


CLEVELAND 

French 


No.  618 


Frits  Fischer 
OcTcland 


THE  H.  N.  WHITE  COMPANY 

Mail  New  Cataloc.  Mark  instnunent  you  ai 
ested  in  and  nudl  coupoa  for  further  infaruai 

□  FRENCH  HORN  BOOKLET 


□New  Catalog 
□Trumpet 
□Baritone 
□Clarinet 
□Oboe 
□Drums 
□Comet 
□French  Horn 
Name _ 


□Bassoon 
□Accessory  Catalog 
□Trombone 
□Bass 
□SaxofduHie 
□Repair  Folder 
□Flute 
□Bargain  List 


Addreaa 

City 


State 


L*t’$  pstnmiv  the  Adversiuwe  whm  petromte  our 


jMiDh  TaayjWtiuMr  of 
Boeoil  Pr&oT  Won  with  o 
Cona  Viator  ConMt. 


Com  Victor  Comot. 


Hobart  Bocior.  winiier  of 
Prin.  Woo  with  > 
Cwm  Tnaapot. 


These  Four  Winners 

Won  With  CONNS 

^^BOVE  we  show  the  four  youthful  musi-  details  and  interesting  booklet  about  your  fivor- 
dans  who  won  highest  honors  in  the  ite  instrument.  Conns  cost  no  more  than  any 
m  %  comet  and  trumpet  solo  class  at  the  other  so  called  standard  make.  Easy  payments 


^^BOVE  we  show  the  four  youthful  musi-  details  and  inter 

dans  who  won  highest  honors  in  the  ite  instrument. 

#  \  comet  and  trumpet  solo  class  at  the  other  so  called 

last  National  High  School  Band  Contest.  All  are  offered  for  y 

four  have  one  ming  in  common.  Each  and  ww  j  jr 
every  one  of  them  won — with  a  Conn.  Uelps  jO\ 

The  predominance  of  Conn  instruments  Music  Supervise 

among  solo  and  ensemble  winners  was  notic-  and  Orchestra  ( 

able  throughout  the  contest.  Consider  also  Standard  in  hui 

tlut  the  three  winning  bands  in  dass  A  com-  on  18  instrumei 

pnidon  and  winners  of  both  first  and  second  Is  Made,”  sent  | 

place  in  class  B  all  showed  a  dedded  prefer-  retail  value, 

ence  for  Conn  Instruments.  Conn’s  Band 

There’s  no  denying  die  fiwt  that  these  mu-  s*ble  to  start  wi 
sically  correa,  easy-to-play,  insmiments  are  a  band  in  4  to  si: 
tremendous  advantage  to  ambitious  players  die  all  details.  1 
who  aspire  to  real  achievement  in  music.  ’’Band  Organu 
Sousa  says  that  "complete  equipment  of  Conn  obligation  to 
Band  Instruments  enhances  the  musical  value  »ny  school  ofl&< 
of  any  band  at  least  ^0^."  Leading  directors 
and  supervisors  in  the  school  field  as  well  as  f-riMM 

in  professional  ranks,  have  long  recognized  C.G.CONN,. 
that  Conn  instruments  speed  progress  and  in-  □  Send  free  book, " 
sure  ereater  musical  success.  S  ^*1  " 

^  □  Send  complete  se 

Free  Trial  — Easy  Payments  J«-io.e|i. 

Any  player  can  quickly  prove  these  fiicts  to  his 

own  satisfiiction.  It’s  easy  to  arrange  for  a  ffee  5$.  trR.F.D - 

trial  of  any  Conn  instru- 
ment  and  let  its  per- 

ponwiU  bring  you  fiill  WORLD’S  LARGEST 

MANUFACTURERS 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


details  and  interesting  booklet  about  your  fiivor- 
ite  instrument.  Conns  cost  no  more  than  any 
other  so  called  standard  make.  Easy  payments 
are  offered  fix  your  convenience. 

Helps  for  Music  Supervisors 

Music  Supervisors  and  direaors  find  Conn  Band 
and  Orchestra  Charts  a  wonderful  teaching  aid. 
Standard  in  hundreds  of  schools.  Set  of  charts 
on  18  instruments  and  text  book,  "How  Music 
Is  Made,”  sent  postpaid  for  $1,  about  one-tenth 
retail  value. 

Conn’s  Band  Organizing  Plan  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  start  with  beginners  and  have  a  playing 
band  in  4  to  six  wec&.  Faaory  organizers  han¬ 
dle  all  details.  Full  information  and  free  book, 
"  Band  Organizing  Made  Easy,”  sent  without 
obligation  to  music  supervisors,  direaors  or 
any  school  official. 


C.  G.  CONN,  242  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Q  Send  free  book,  "Bond  Otcanizina  Mode  Eoir." 

□  Send  free  book  and  details  on _ inatrumcM 

Q  Send  complete  set  of  charts  and  book,  "How  Music  Is  Made." 
I  enclose  fl. 


If  Band  Organiana  information  is  re¬ 
quested  please  give  your  position  with 
school 


js  q  Gfinuinn  CONM| 


D^m'i  fml  $»  mtutiam  Tkt  School  Mm 


vkoii  vniMg  XdrerSMors. 


1 


a 


